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Jefferson and Eliot /'.., 


EDWIN D. MEAD. a mf Luge. [i 

HOMAS JEFFERSON and Charles W. Eliot were the two men who exéreised 

the greatest influence upon our higher education and did most to shape our 

university life. Their influence was of the same kind, the influence in behalf 

of freedom. Jefferson’s chief interest in the last period of his life, the whole period 

_ between his presidency and his death, was in the establishment of the University 

of Virginia and in the general education of the people. No other man in our history 

had such absolute faith in the people; but he had faith only in a people informed 

and disciplined. He had no use for the mob. Ignorance and democracy, he. said, 
could not go together. 


Education became democracy’s supreme concern. The state should provide 
a complete educational system, from the primary school to the university; and the 
University of Virginia, which he founded, was the culmination of his system and the 
prototype and inspiration of our State universities which have followed. When the 
State of Michigan was organized, there was at, Detroit a little group of enthusiastic 
disciples of Jefferson. ‘They organized their new State university at Ann Arbor 
on Jefferson’s principles; and Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the rest followed the 
example. We have the great line of Jeffersonian universities all the way from Ann 

_ Arbor to Berkeley. 


The central principle of Jefferson’s-university was freedom, the elective system. 
He tried to secure for his faculty George Ticknor, just home from Géttingen; and 
Ticknor, inspired by Jefferson’s idea, went to visit him at Charlottesville and talk 
it over. He decided finally to throw in his lot with Harvard. Dr. Eliot long 
afterwards paid his tribute to Ticknor for his part in paving the way for the elective 
system at Harvard. It was his clear vision and firm grasp of the potency of freedom 
in education that made Eliot the great reformer and organizer in American uni- 
versity life. He was the greatest single personal force that we have had in our 
public education. | 
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Let us begin with this: 


To plant a little gladness in 
A garden long neglected ; 
To say a little happy word 
Just when it’s least expected ; 
To smile at some one in the clutch 
Of black despair, and greet 
A lonely heart—it isn’t much, 
But oh, it makes life sweet. 


Germany is Received 


PAIN’S WITHDRAWAL from the League of 

Nations dims only a little the entry of Germany 
into full membership in that body. Spain is by no 
means indispensable to the progress of major af- 
fairs in the main current of international life, while 
the absence of Germany from the Council has been 
far more serious than the nonmembership of the 
United States of America. Europe in any real 
sense, without the full co-operation of the people 
who were once a militarized empire and who are 
now a great industrial republic, is nonexistent. 
For the present, Europe is the problem. 

No more than the physical man can live and func- 
tion without any one of his vital organs, could 
that great part of the world live, and move, and 
have its being without the German nation. Time 
has its own way. It is generally the right way. We 
may strive against readjustments in the name of 
justice, or mercy, or both, but any effort to keep 
governments apart in a day like this is impotent. 
We are all one. 

And of course Spain is not going to cut herself 
off. Wer wiser men will keep in counsel with Gen- 
eva. She will not be -despitefully used by the 


League, which is kind because it is wise with the 


understanding of nations. 

We believe there is as much world-mindedness in 
the German people as in any other people, not ex- 
cepting the English. They are not so practical in 
politics, to be sure; they deal with abstract princi- 
ples rather than with concrete realities. That is, 
they are more successful in the former than they 
are in the latter. 

With the new planetary consciousness, which is 
striving to lead people to think less each for its 
own ends and more for mutual understanding and 
rights, it is to be hoped that Germany will be a 
good sport. Whatever one may say of the debt 
settlement, of who started the war, of the behavior 
of the several governments in armaments and eco- 
nomic rivalries, of prevailing dictatorships which 
are taken as signs of the people’s inability to govern 
themselves, this much all just people say,—the Ger- 
mans have gone ahead with their work, and there 
has been little that one could hear above the hum 
and movement of production. A people that labors, 
minds its business, and behaves itself will win the 
confidence of the world. 


Religion at Williamstown 


STUDENT at the Institute of Politics in Wil- 

liamstown was impressed with the fact that 
religion as a factor in politics brought forth more 
interest in the public press and in the Institute 
itself than any other subject. Part of the unusual 
reaction was due to the innovation of the subject, 
for it was the first time the power of organized re- 
ligion in forming public opinion has appeared on 
the agenda. But the real reason was something 
else. 

Religion, whatever its variety, has to do with the 
ultimate reality and value of life. Did one ever 
see an intelligent human being who failed to look 
up at the announcement of a genuine spiritual 
proposition? There is a deal of talk about man 
making God in his own image, and he does. There 
is a vast amount of experience to justify one in 
saying that God makes man in his own image, as 
once we said of old. No matter what a man’s the- 
ology may be, you cannot keep him from reaching 
for the stars. He will positively not be earth-bound. 
He must look up and beyond. He is an incurable 
idealist. His quest is unending, unceasing. When 
he finds, as he does, it means that something within 
responds to something outside him (or it may be 
something inside him!) which is eternal, universal. 
All the records from primeval days to ‘these days 
bear the one unchanging testimony. That is what 
we mean by God. 

At Williamstown, we have been a careful and 
earnest witness of the spirit of the members and the 
lecturers, these five years. They may be econo- 
mists, chemists, geographers, ethnologists, and 
plain editors and politicians ; but the one thing they 
all are is beings with ethical and spiritual sensitive- 
ness. We have listened to scores of addresses, long 
and short, and we have never heard a mean moral 
idea approved nor a high moral idea disapproved. . 
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We have, indeed, felt and joined in spontaneous 
and even overwhelming applause at the Institute 
for the loftiest ideals that ever formed themselves 
in the mind of man. The highest practical interests 
of humanity are the imponderables that through all 
the ages have made saints and seers, prophets and 
apostles. Their message still to the world is that 
the best that humanity has is what humanity has 
never attained. We are binding and building up 
the race with religion. 


“I Can’t Believe” 


NE OF OUR friends and valued readers in 

New York sends us a most intelligent edi- 
torial in the Brooklyn Eagle, entitled “Religious 
Doubt and Suicide.” A young mother ended her 
life in that city. It seemed she was happy in her 
wifehood and motherhood. She left a note, say- 
ing, “I’m not sick in body, but in my mind. I can’t 
think straight. I can’t seem to believe. Mother, I 
can’t believe in the Bible, and I have no faith in 
God. Forgive me, I could not stand it.” 

Our cotemporary asks, “How many souls in 
‘America are vexed by the same anxiety and tor- 
tured in the same way?” It seems to us the writer 
of the editorial intimates the cause when he says 
that doubt, coming upon “a sensitively religious 
temperament, and a mentality developed under or- 
thodox influences, is terrifically unsettling.” It 
was not God she disbelieved. we venture to say, 
but the dogmatic idea about God that she learned 
_ in church. Millions of people are kept in calm- 
ness by orthodox churches. They are also kept 
in ignorance. That is the cause, he says, of the 
tragedy. When one of them, as it may be in this 
case, learns of a fact of life or a theory of science 
that is in conflict with the cherished faith, there 
is grave disturbance. The bottom drops ont of 
life. The reason of it is people are taught dogma 
as though it were God’s indisputable truth. There 
is no such dogma. But that terrible error is 
exactly what orthodoxy imposes upon its people. 

Teach people the holy and practical lesson that 
made Jesus a master of life—‘“Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free”! Then 
you may change your belief when you’ve a mind 
to, but the principle is fixed, sure, and saving. No 
facts or theories can upset it. 

The mind of nine-tenths of our population is 
like that of the unfortunate Brooklyn woman, and 
they are saved from themselves by apathy, dis- 
tractions, and the pressure of making a living. 
The churches do nothing. The faith of a freeman 
is simple, as simple as the faith of a child. That 
is why—and how gratefully and joyously we say 
it—the people called Unitarian are among the 
steady, serene, and believing sons of the earth. 
They face life with equanimity, and they go forth 
on their ministry of helpfulness with morning 
hearts and return with the faithfulness of the ever- 
lasting. 
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~ Mexico Will Win 
UR NEIGHBOR, America boils it down thus: 
“What the Church wants in Mexico is simply 
this: that just as in the United States, there be a 
free Church in a free State; that the politicians 
keep their fingers out of the spiritual government 
of the Catholics in spiritual matters and in the 
religious means necessary for the Church to achieve 
her spiritual destiny.” Now President Calles of 
Mexico says just as plainly that he will suffer no 
longer the interference of the clericals with the 
political government of Mexico. There you have 
the issue of church and state. Not in Mexico only, 
but all over the world ecclesiastical authority has 
been breaking down. 

Wherever democracy expresses itself, it runs 
counter to the principles and practices of the 
Roman Church. That. institution is a hierarchy, 
and all its spiritual laws make of its faithful ones ~ 
minds that belong to a monarchy and to nothing 
else. 

The major and supreme fact is that a state is a 
spiritual idea, at bottom, and out of that spiritual 
idea grows its form of political government. The 
idea determines the form. Mexico’s idea is free- 
dom, and hence her government must be and will 
be a republic, final in matters of state administra- 
tion over all institutions in the country. When 
our cotemporary says the Church wants in Mexico 
what it has here in the United States, we reply that 
we hope it gets no less and we are sure it will get 
no more. 


Justice for New York 


HAT NEW YORK MINISTER, Rev. Tertius 

van Dyke, who has taken a pastorate in the 
country, is a bit trying to our sense of fairness. 
He reiterates until we are weary of it the half-truth 
about New York, that it wants religion “with a 
jazz tempo.” Some preachers meet the demand, he 
says, by “shooting off fireworks” and thus get at- 
tention above the hubbub. “If I were to announce 
some Sunday morning that I was going to do a fly- 
ing trapeze act, the church would be crowded. Cir- 
cus stuff does not make congregations religious, 
and I do not think I am the right man to hold a 
job in the city.” To this last let us assent, and at 
the same time recall that his father, Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, was a long time a success in the noted 
Brick Presbyterian Church on Fifth Avenue; and 
he never did any circus stunts, but was always a 
master of chaste literary and homiletical form. 
There are notable men still preaching in the great 
city; and it is nonsense to say that the pulpit there 
desecrates itself by flapdoodle. Few clowns are to 
be heard or seen. What the young minister ought 
to say is that the demands of the metropolis are 
higher than they are elsewhere, and the quality of 
service required is rarely to be found. The con- 
tinuance of a preacher in New York over a long 
period is due to a marvel of ability and spiritual 
power. Few survive. 


Mexico Becomes Part of the World ve | 


The peoples of Europe salute you, Mr. Calles 


HE LITTLE LAND I live in, Mr. 

- Calles, is a long way from Mexico. 
Most of the people here are ignorant of 
the shape of your country and couldn't 
tell in an intelligence test whether it more 
resembled a fishhook or a banana or an 
alligator. They don’t know whether you 
are fastened on below the United States 
or sitting on top. They have never learned 
whether your favorite refreshment is 
macaroni or chewing gum, and whether 
you play baseball on holidays or go to 
see rooster fights. 

Yet, in spite of the ignorance in regard 
to Mexico which exists over here, you 
have suddenly become a part of our world. 
You’ve made it a little easier for some 
_ weary men to plow when the sun is hot, 
and for a few tired women with babies on 
their backs to trudge home from distant 
fields to bare homes in wretched villages. 
You have given courage to heroic people 
throughout all the world who are working 
for the day when men and women shall 
be free. 


OVER HERE, Mr. Calles, even though 
we don’t know how many folk live in 
Mexico, nor the names of your largest 
cities, nor what you export or import, nor 


what day of the year your Fourth of. 


July falls on, still we know enough about 
folk to appreciate the blow you have 
struck for freedom, and we feel its im- 
pact in every dingy village home and every 
murky workshop, where thwarted rem- 
nants of frustrated human beings sigh for 
the life that might have been. 

We read that you have boldly attacked 
the two most terrible fortresses of slavery, 
—what people own and what people be- 
lieve,—and that you are now waging a 
furious battle to free men from the slavery 
of beliefs. It is for that, that Europe 
joyfully salutes you, for Hurope still wears 
the awful scars made by-the chains of re- 
ligious bondage. 

Here the masses have been a prey of 
unceasing fear, fostered and perpetuated 
by the vast and complicated machinery of 
the Church. Men were afraid, not to 
struggle for liberty, but even to think of 
liberty, to dare to yearn for liberty. They 


were taught that bondage was holy, that 


oppression was sacred, that annihilating 
poverty was divine, that war was blessed, 
and that shrieking injustice was only sing- 
ing praises to the Most High God. 
Sabbaths were occasions for the aug- 
menting of fear; holidays, times for the 
strengthening of chains; and gold-domed 
churches loomed throughout the lands 
like bastiles. Mighty emperors in resplen- 
dent clothes formed solemn conspiracies 
against enslaved millions and called their 
impressive plots Holy Alliances, - Sono- 
rous-voiced, long-bearded servants of God 
majestically consecrated all the cruel acts 
of august tyrants, devised to hold the un- 
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washed millions in bondage, enjoying just 
enough life and freedom to enable them 
to pay taxes. Religion became a synonym 
of slavery, and every one who dared to 
talk or work for freedom was branded as 
an infidel and enemy of the Most High 
God. 

God became the chaipibn of despots, 
and the first arch-tyrant. So that when 
the cup of suffering finally overflowed and 
the oppressed were emboldened to strike 
a desperate blow for liberty or death, 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


INDIA’S SAINT IS EXALTED 


The tribute by the missionary bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Frederick Fisher, in a recent 


issue of THE REGISTER, was: 
the great spiritual prophets of the world 
to-day, you must take Gandhi as perhaps the 
St. Francis and the Tolstoy of our time. He is 
the nearest approach to the incarnation of the 
spirit of Christ that the world beholds” 


Se ee 


they looted the churches as they demol- 
ished the prisons and drove out ad 
along with the jailer. 

And that’s why all who pis liberty 
throughout the world salute you, Mr. 
Calles. They understand that you have 
attempted to break the shackles of an 


organization which paralyzed and stu- 


pefied your people, robbed them of strength 


to struggle for freedom, filled them with - 


fear, served foreign interests and not 


primarily the interests of the Mexican na-. 


tion, and. made humble folk ashamed to 
lift up their heads and aspire to think 
and feel as the masters of the great world. 

We learn that you have defied the 
ignorance of the mobs, the wrath of the 


‘gods, the cruel fanaticism of ‘superstition, — 


the indignation of sincere millions who 
love old prayers and find life’s deepest 
meaning in ancient errors, the rage of 


“Tf you look for. 


foreign powers, the threats of capitalists, 
and the anathemas of ‘the all-powerful 
Church of Rome. 

Your heroism and daring, your decotigh 
to your people, your idealism and patri- 
otism have called forth the admiration of 
the world. And all who struggle to im- 
prove the lot of the sweating, shivering, 
uncouth, suffering millions, feel they have 
found in you a new and worthy comrade. 

In hundreds of thousands of little towns 
and villages there are a multitude of 
heroes trying to inspire love in men who 
hate, and give faith to people who have 
despaired of life; trying to find the Great 
Living God, and bring the nations to Him. 
Many of these people are called infidels, 
and others atheists. They are in fact the 
most ardent believers, and the ones des- 
tined to preserve faith. They are poets. 


-Romance throbs in their souls, and their 


hearts beat with the thrill of the Great 
Adventure of living like men made free. 

Some of them go every morning to little 

schoolhouses and lead restless little chil- 
dren from bare homes and muddy yards 
into the harmony and beauty and wonder 
of the world, and show them how to love. 
each other and grow up as sons. and 
daughters of one great family—these thou- 
sands, unknown and without renown, 
salute you and gain from you new courage 
for their cause. 

Some of these bold people of faith go from 
village to village and show men how to 
use plows and fertilizers; what kind of 
wheat to plant, and how to tend their 
grapes; others teach women how to clothe 
little babies, preserve fruit, and coax 
honey from the bees, all dreaming of the 
time when the millions who raise human- 
ity’s food shall live as free men and 
women—these, Mr. Calles, salute you. 

Some of these apostles of to-morrow’s 
dawn build bridges, dry up swamps, bring 
water into thirsty villages, put light into 
dark homes, take weary men and women 
swiftly over smooth roads, and lift heavy 
loads from bent shoulders—these all 
salute you. 

Some of these Gadeauted workers for 
the new day drive away epidemics,- pre- 
vent pain, create better human beings, and 
add long spans to the life of man. Others 


brave every danger to end the lunacy of 


war. Many work unceasingly to enlighten 
and elevate and organize the millions who 


‘toil in noisy workshops and dark mines 


and ever-clanging factories, so that they 
may: demand and receive a fair share of 
the -goods and joys of. life which they 
create. , 


THESE, MR. CALLES, He ieet mie 
love freedom, respect themselves, and 
esteem the ideal estate of man, send you. 
warm greetings, and every morning "go 


to their work with more joy beni of 


tBu 


the battle you are waging. eit 


Letpe = MarkHaM, 
- Soria, August 24, 1926. 


‘T°HE DEATT of President Eliot is more 
4 than the passing of an , illustrious 
figure; it marks the close of an epoch in 
our education and public life. For years 
he has been America’s foremost citizen 
and the only man in New England in any 
department of life who could properly be 
called great. When he became president of 
Harvard in 1869, at the age of thirty-five, 
there were twenty great men living in Bos- 
ton and New England. Sumner, Garrison, 
Phillips, and Andrew still walked the Bos- 
ton streets. Dr. Hale and James Freeman 
Clarke were in the Boston pulpit; and 
Phillips Brooks, with his. Philadelphia 
fame, was just joining them. Bancroft, 

Parkman, Palfrey, and Motley were doing 
their work in history. Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Holmes, all of whom had been Harvard 
professors, were poets of world-wide re- 
nown; and Emerson, Whittier, and Bryant 
were at the height of their fame. Howells 
and Aldrich were just established in 
Boston. Agassiz was still at Harvard, 
Whitney at Yale, and Mark Hopkins at 
Williams. Carl Zerrahn led our musical 
world. Among great women were Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary A.. Liver- 
‘more, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. The 
great teacher knew them all, outlived 

‘ them all, and left no counterpart behind. 

The thought of President HEliot’s long 
life is a reminder of how short our his- 
tory is. 1 once heard Dr. Hale tell the 
young people at the Old South that three 
lives, Simon Bradstreet’s, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s, and his own substantially covered 
the whole span of the life of Boston. Dr, 
Hale was eighty-seven when he died. Dr. 
Bliot was ninety-two. His life covered 
almost the whole period since Jefferson, 
the centennial of whose death we com- 
memorate this year. Lincoln was but 
twenty-five years old when HBliot was 
born; Emerson but thirty-one; “My 

- country ’tis of thee,” but two. He was 

- born twenty years before the telegraph, 
just as the ocean steamship was coming 
into vogue, and before there were trains 
from Boston to New York; a generation 
before emancipation, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the doctrine of evolution— 
“The Origin of Species” appeared ten 
years before he became president of Har- 
vard—and long before woman. suffrage or 
woman’s education. When he became 
president, there was hardly a girls’ col- 
lege in the country. When he was born, 
a girl could not get a high-school educa- 
tion in Boston. 

’ Jefferson and Eliot were the two men 
who exercised the greatest influence upon 
our higher education and did most to 
shape our university life. Their influence 
was of the same kind, the influence in 
behalf of freedom. Jefferson's chief in- 
terest in the last period of his life, the 
whole period between his presidency and 

_ his death, was in the establishment of the 
University of Virginia and in the general 
education of the people. No other man.in 
our history had such absolute faith in the 
_ People ; but he had faith only in a people 
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informed and disciplined. He had no use 
for the mob. Ignorance and democracy, 
he said, could not go together. 

Education became democracy’s supreme 
concern. The state should provide a com- 
plete educational system, from the primary 
school to the university; and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, which he founded, was 
the culmination of his system and the pro- 
totype and inspiration of our State uni- 
versities which have followed. When the 
State of Michigan was organized, there 
was at Detroit a little group of enthu- 
siastic disciples of Jefferson. They or- 


ganized their new State university at Ann: 


Arbor on Jefferson’s principles; and Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the rest followed 
the example. We have the great line of 
Jeffersonian universities all the way from 
Ann Arbor to Berkeley. 

The central principle of Jefferson’s uni- 
versity was freedom—the elective system. 
He tried to secure for his faculty George 
Ticknor, just home from Gottingen; and 
Ticknor, inspired by Jefferson’s idea, 
went to visit him at Charlottesville and 
talk it over. He decided finally to throw 
in his lot with Harvard, securing the 
privilege of the application of the elective 
system in some measure in his own de- 
partment; and Dr. Hliot long afterwards 
paid his tribute to Ticknor for his part 
in paving the way for the elective system 
at Harvard. It was his clear vision and 
firm grasp of the potency of freedom in 
education that made Eliot the great re- 
former and organizer in American uni- 
versity life. He was the greatest single 
personal force that we have had in our 
public education, altogether; and we do 
not forget Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 


‘nor William T. Harris. 


Dr. Eliot was a Jeffersonian democrat. 
In a Boston and Cambridge society in a 
large section of which to be a Republican 
was the sign and test of political respect- 
ability, he remained steadily and consist- 
ently a member of the Democratic party. 
He hated high tariffs, the protective sys- 
tem, and commercial barriers and _ privi- 
lege as remnants of barbarism, the great 
hindrance to human neighborhood and 
friendship, and the breeders and provoca- 
tion of war. 

For Eliot not only loved freedom and 
democracy as Jefferson loved them; he 
hated war and a bastard patriotism and 
nationalism as Jefferson hated them. He 
was a great international man. Dr, True- 
blood used to remark with pride, when the 
headquarters of the American Peace So- 
ciety were at 31 Beacon Street, that his 
office was the very room where Charles 
W. Eliot was born. 

The Civil War was four years behind 
when Eliot became president of Harvard 
in 1869. General Grant became President 
of the United States the same year. In 
his administration came the long conflict 
with England over the Alabama claims, 
culminating happily in the Geneva arbitra- 
tion; and then, while there were wars 
enough in Europe, here there was peace. 


President Eliot’s Long Life 


The high consistency of his democratic character made him a great man 


The great Boston Peace Jubilees of 1868 
and 1872 were pregnant with gratitude 
and hope. Dr. Hale, in his prophetic cen- 
tury sermon at Washington in 1889, 
sounded the keynote of his twenty years’ 
campaign for world organization, espe- 
cially for a permanent international tri- 
bunal, for whose institution the United 
States should play the leading part, the 
eampaign culminating in his memorable 
addresses at Mohonk and his crusade in 
support of the first Hague Conference. 
The year 1889 saw the first of the modern 
International Peace Congresses, at Paris, 
and the organization of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The Chicago Exposition in 1893, in 
which President Eliot took so warm an 
interest—the inscription which he wrote 
for the great peristyle will be remembered 
—was a great peace festival, with its in- 
ternational scientific conferences of every 
character, its International Peace Con- 
gress, the first in America, and its Con- 
gress of Religions. Dr. Eliot followed all 
of these events with the keenest sym- 
pathy and hope. 

The first discordant note came at the 
end of 1895, in the startling outburst of 
jingoism at Washington which greeted 
President Cleveland’s unhappy Venezuela 
message. The record of that mournful 
week, with its chorus of bellicose sena- 
torial shrieks, is faithfully embalmed for 
posterity, in its full detail, in Norman 
Angell’s didactic book on “Patriotism 
under Three Flags.” Not for a quarter 
of a century had we witnessed such 
“twisting of the lion’s tail.” Only the 
fortunate coming of Sunday at the height 
of the fever, on which Sunday the Ameri- 
can pulpit did the best work it ever did 
on one day, followed speedily by Christ- 
mas, averted a wretched catastrophe. It 
turned out that England’s position, accord- 
ing to the verdict of our own commission, 
had been quite correct; but about that 
the jingoes did not care. The patience of 
the English Government in the crisis was 
exemplary; the quick memorial of the 
English intellectual world, led by such 
friends of America as James Bryce, was 
yet more salutary and efficacious; and- 
the reciprocal influence of our own sane 
thinkers, like Hoar and Eliot, cleared 
the air for the moment; but the poison 
which had been spread made the atmos- 
phere favorable for the frenzy and folly 
of 1898. President Eliot and Dr. Hale 
were among the Massachusetts men at the 
large conference called in Washington in 
the spring of 1896, under the presidency 
of Senator Edmunds, to express American 
friendship for England and to promote an 
arbitration treaty to dispose peaceably of 
every dispute which might arise between 
the two nations. We still wait for such 
a treaty. 

Nothing was more distressing to Dr. 
Eliot than strain and jealousy between 
America and England. The friendship and 
co-operation of the scholars and _ states- 
men. and people of these two countries 
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were to him a cardinal condition of the 
order and welfare of the world. Lord 
Bryce was one of his closest friends, and 
they saw the international horizon alike. 
Imperialism, militarism, and war were to 
Dr. Eliot the menace of mankind. By 
strange fatality, England was engaged in 
her South African wickedness and we in 
our Philippine wickedness at the same 
time. Dr. Eliot and Charles Eliot Norton 
at Harvard were the academie leaders in 
our Anti-Imperialist League, which pro- 
tested against the war with Spain in 1898 
and the conquest of the Philippines which 
followed. Our minister at Madrid in 1898 
has assured us that President McKinley 
had Spain’s assent to all our conditions 
in his desk when he presented his war 
message to Congress. Our chief historian 
of the period, James Ford Rhodes, has 
shown us how unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable was the war. John D. Long, him- 
self in the Cabinet, confirming the his- 
torian, wrote in his diary, now in our 
hands, that all of the President’s argu- 
ments for the war seemed to him argu- 
ments against it. Most men of morality 
and wisdom see this now. President Eliot 
saw it at the hour, and foresaw in the 
subjugation of the Filipino people on the 
eve of their independence, the inevitable 
consequences of our recreancy to the first 
principles of our own great Declaration 
and to all our highest traditions and im- 
peratives. The sordidness reaches its cul- 
mination in his very funeral hour, with 
an Ohio politician representing the Presi- 
dent in urging upon the Filipino Legisla- 
ture, as it unanimously pleads anew for 
freedom, the opening of its lands to Ameri- 
ean rubber capitalists. 

The Mohonk Arbitration Conferences 
began in 1895. President Eliot was one of 
the early attendants and a frequent at- 
tendant ; and no man was listened to there 
with greater deference and respect. I 
think he was present at the last of the 
Mohonk conferences, in 1915. 

Earlier in 1907, Dr. Hliot took part in 
the first American national peace con- 
gress, at Carnegie Hall, New York, under 
Mr. Carnegie’s presidency. It was the 
largest peace congress ever held, opened 
with addresses by Elihu Root, the Secre- 
tary of State, and Governor Hughes, and 
doubly significant as meeting on the eve 
of the second Hague Conference, convened 
through American initiative. There was 
no more practical or pregnant address 
made at the congress than that of Presi- 
dent Eliot. It was a plea and prograina 
for more definite and ambitious organiza- 
tion of the peace movement. There was 
abundant good sentiment on the subject; 
but it was not brought to bear effectively 
at the right time and place. It needed to 
take lessons from the Associated Press. 
It should have its trained man at each 
eritical center, reporting regularly to in- 
ternational headquarters; and whenever 
-and wherever there was danger, experi- 
enced journalists with world peace at 
heart—he had in mind such men as 
Norman Angell and Raymond Bridgman— 
should be instantly dispatched to the 
point of menace, to cable to the world till 
danger passed the exact truth and full in- 
formation necessary for the creation of 
intelligent, disinterested, and effective in- 
ternational opinion. This was before the 
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organization of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, and three years before the establish- 
ment of the Carnegie Peace Hndowment. 

One of the early things done by the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment and one of 
the best things it ever did, was to send 
President Eliot round the world, espe- 
cially to Asia, as a peace envoy, particu- 
larly to the scholars and statesmen of 
India, China, and Japan, in behalf of in- 
ternational good understanding, friend- 
ship, and co-operation. He came into 
touch everywhere with the most influen- 
tial men and the most important institu- 
tions, gave many addresses, and when he 
came home made a comprehensive and in- 
spiring report to the Endowment and to 
the American public. He had at heart 
the consolidation of good relations with 
Japan. He did not find a man of signifi- 
cance or influence in Japan who was not 
friendly to us or who tolerated any talk 
or dream of war; whereas he said he did 
not meet any American naval officers, and 
he met many, who, with one exception, 
did not look forward to war with Japan 
as sure and imminent. It was a new and 
startling revelation to him of the habit 
of the military and naval mind to consider 
international relations in terms of trouble 
and war. He hated and dreaded mili- 
tarism. He dreaded it in education. He 
did-not believe in military camps for boys 
or military training in schools. It was not 
the best athletic training, and it encour- 
aged the mechanical type of mind, void of 
initiative and freedom, which we do not 
want to see in our democracy. He was 
the sharp critic of those who confound 
the functions of armies and police. The 
business of the police is to keep the peace 
and to get offenders to court. Police are 
not rival bodies; the police of Boston and 
Providence do not fight each other. 
Armies fill the world with alarm, and are 
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judge, jury, and executioner in their own 
case. In a strong and well-trained militia, 
Dr. Eliot believed, and he extolled the 
Swiss system. 

When the World War came, bitterly as 
he deplored it, he was not staggered by 
it. He was a warm supporter of Presi- 
dent Wilson, and wrote an important ar- 
ticle for the Atlantic Monthly about his 
policies and achievements. He believed in 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court, and in the vigorous participation 
and leadership of our nation in interna- 
tional activities. The war was a blow to 
civilization; but it was not an irretriey- 
able blow, and along with fearful harm 
brought some distinct benefits, especially 
in the overthrow of the three great im- 
perial governments of Europe, giving new 
and larger opportunities for democratic 
experiments. ~The purged and recovered 
world will be in good time a better world, 
a less military and more neighborly world. 

President Eliot’s whole philosophy of 
politics and of humanity was based on the 
principle that man is rational and that 
the universe is rational, with an increas- 
ing purpose running through the ages, 
and that purpose a good and divine pur- 
pose, under divine guidance and. provi- 
dence. Frightful delays and lapses may 
be the penalties of the false ambition and 
jealousies of men and nations; but ulti- 
mately none can succeed against God, but 
only with and for God. Progress is not 
an accident. There is, he held with Im- 
manuel Kant, a principle of progress in- 
herent in the human mind and in the 
world’s history and destiny. It was his 
clear vision, rounded philosophy, and firm 
faith that underlay President Eliot’s un- 
broken serenity, joyful industry, and hope 
without eclipse, and made him among 
his struggling fellow men as a great rock 
in a weary land. 


Church atid Press 


They have a common meeting-ground 


JOHN T. BRABNER SMITH 


| Chelate and editors of daily and 
weekly newspapers are exhibiting a 
constantly growing interest in articles and 
news regarding the church’s work in its 
various benevolent and missionary enter- 
prises. There is a greater demand for 
genuine church news by the newspapers 
than can possibly be supplied. There has 
been a remarkable growth in the number 
of newspapers in the United States that 
now either have church editors or are 
giving special attention—particularly on 
Saturdays and Sundays—to religious en- 
terprises and reports. We are finding no 
difficulty in placing really interesting news 
matter. If there is any difficulty, it lies 
in deciding between what is considered by 
the newspapers to be denominational 
church propaganda and what is deemed in- 
formation regarding the church which is 
news of general public interest and desired 
both by the press and its readers. 

So insistent has the demand for church 
news become that several large church 
organizations are co-operating in organ- 


izing church press bureaus. Many of the 
largest press associations and newspapers 
are not only seeking news of the churches, 
but are also anxious that this news shall. 
be written intelligently and presented to 
the editors in such style and shape that 
it will save the time of the city or news 
editors of the daily press in preparing it 
for immediate publication. It is easier to 
secure the co-operation of the press asso- 
ciations and newspapers when an article _ 
is prepared ready for publication by the 
church organization itself. 

Some editors assert that they will give 
the churches all the space they ask for— 
others that they can never secure sufficient 
real church news. The creation of an or- 
ganization to gather and centralize sources 
of knowledge regarding the churches, and 
the centralization of distribution of this 
official accurate information, is already in 
existence in some church denominations, 
and the idea is growing rapidly. 

Now comes a suggestion that another 
and larger co-operation of churches for — 
, - 
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publicity purposes be organized for the 
sake of accuracy and efficiency. This or- 
ganization would be a central plant for 
producing really great and vital church 
news common to all Protestant churches, 
and would hold itself ready to supply 
articles and news for the public press on 
request—also to write and place church 
news and articles on church activities 
general to all Protestant churches. J 
- What is news—church news for the 
secular press? Ask the papers. Watch 
the papers! New York papers are dif- 
ferent from those of Chicago, Boston 
papers from Detroit papers, Cleveland 
papers from Philadelphia papers. Read 
them. Papers in different cities and va- 
rious States have peculiar ideas about the 
church and church news. Find the pass- 
word. It is there in every paper; but only 
he who reads and studies that paper finds 
the open-sesame. ; 

The church must study the needs of the 
press and of the pulpit. Clergymen must 
know the how and the why of a paper. 
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Don’t ask the city editor, the managing 
editor, or the editor-in-chief. Study the 
impression of what is worth printing— 
there it is before you on the news stands 
and at your own door every few hours. 
The newspaper editors are buyers, and 
you are sellers of news. If they want 
your wares, they will ask for them and 
pay good prices. But if you have some 
rare piece ‘of church news—a unique ser- 
mon or article—put it on the market; let 
it compete with other stuff offered. 

In some instances, the press needs only 
general information; but, in a regular 


way, the press needs not so much a pre-. 


pared news story ready to print in the 
paper, as accurate data for a “rewrite” to 
suit the respective paper’s character, in- 
dividuality, and idiosyncrasy. 

Every church should also have a fund 
for regular, systematic, and sensible ad- 
vertising in the newspaper, and a com- 
mittee on church publicity, utilizing the 
newspaper talent already in the church. 
If it has no experts, it can cultivate talent. 
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Churches could organize a publicity com- 
mittee in a small community and use the 
best talent possible. Small towns and vil- 
lages aS well as cities generally have 
citizens who are able advertisers. They are 
commuters to the cities. This is true of 
the many editors, reporters, and publishers. 
These can all be called in for consultation 
and practical assistance to the church. 
Lectures could be given, or informal talks ° 
on advertising by advertising men to lay- 
men and ministers. <A fertile field exists 
for advertising clubs among churches, 
church federations, and conferences. 

The Bible continues to be a real text- 
book on advertising, and few modern 
papers excel it in recording human- 
interest stories.. Here we have creation— 
God, man, woman, wife, husband, mar- 
riage, family, son, daughter, lover, brother, 
Then there are tragedy, romance, literature, 
and editorials. Some of our great news- 
papers—and even great preachers—can 
learn much by reading, studying, and 
copying from the Bible. 


x When the Gray Friars Came to Canterbury 


ANTE SAYS, “St. Francis rose like a 

star and illuminated everything with 
his rays.” True it is that the rays of 
his star have illuminated the Gray Friars’ 
Garden in Canterbury. It is a paradise 
too often overlooked, owing to the greater 
attraction of Canterbury’s wonderful Ca- 
thedral, grand, overpowering, majestic, 
while Paradise is full of beauty, peace, 
and quiet charm. 

The coming of the Gray Friars to Can- 
terbury in the year 1224 was the latest 
thing in the religious development of that 
day. There was great need for self-denial 
and strict observance of severe rules, be- 
cause the earlier friars had fallen from 
grace. Francis of Assisi was teaching by 
his life that self-denial must be the key- 
note of serious religion; his followers must 
wander over the world preaching faith in 
Christ, helping the poor and sick, asking 
- only a scanty fare for the passing day, 
and bound by the vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. 

One September day in the year 1224, a 
few men with no ecclesiastical pomp, but 
poor, ragged, and barefooted, their gowns 
bound by hempen girdles, pulled at the 
turret bell of the Poor Priests’ Hospital 
in Canterbury and were kindly enter- 
tained there. 

Once within the walls, they gazed upon 
the pleasant valley of the Stour. ‘The 
beauty of the surrounding country, its 
gentle declivities and luxuriant meadows, 
its woods and hillsides, even though in 
an uncultivated state, appealed to the 
_ beauty-loving Franciscans. Here these 

first missionaries to England made a home 

r their order—the Gray Friars. 

_ By a short passage from the west side 
of Stour Street we, too, pull the long iron 


Memories of the good St. Francis 


JANET SANDERSON 


handle of the turret bell of what remains 
of the Poor Priests’ Hospital, and, once 
within the gate, wherever the eye reaches, 
behold a mass of beauty, flowers of many 
hues, rich and luxuriant, a tangle of vines ; 
and we know that we are looking at the 
first resting place in England of a reli- 
gious movement of great importance. Just 
beyond lies a small island formed by the 
arm of the Stour and a smaller stream, 
and on that little island the Gray Friars 
were given leave to settle and build their 
huts of wattle and daub. Later, more 
land came into their possession, bridges 
were built, and a place in which to wor- 
ship; and the picturesque garden which 
we see to-day may have been commenced. 

Also one finds extensive remains of the 
precinct walls, with a small twelfth-cen- 
tury doorway. The view toward the back 
of Eastbridge Hospital is quaint and beau- 
tiful, perhaps one of the finest in the old 
city. One bridge shows possible Saxon 
masonry, which may be all that is left of 
the bridge over Watling Street, for the 
line must have crossed the Stour at 
this spot. 

The only building that stands to-day is 
a beautiful, small, two-storied house built 
on pointed arches over the little stream 
which gives freedom to the white swans 
floating gracefully about. A part of the 
original roof is here, and many interesting 
architectural features. 

The house has an original fireplace. 
Lancet windows look out over fields of 
wonderful bloom, in the midst of which is 
the original portion of the stone bridge 
built by the Gray Friars in the fourteenth 
century to give the public welcome to 
their church. Also, two wooden bridges 
which have replaced those built by the 


friars cross the river and the little streams. 

The Friary was dissolved in 1534 and 
sold by the Crown to laymen. Richard 
Lovelace, the poet of Stuart days, once 
owned it, and here, it is said, he wrote 
his touching farewell “To Lucasta on 
Going to the Wars,” which John Laniere 
has so gracefully put into music: 


Tell me not (sweet) I am unkinde, 
That from the nunnerie 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To warre and arms I flie. 


True: a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith imbrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not Honour more. 


But now the whole site has come into 
the appreciative hands of Major James, 
who has restored it to its former beauty, 
with all the quaint memories and sacred 
associations, and_ discovered the lost re- 
mains of the days of the friars and their 
Roman predecessors. To-day it stands in 
the midst of wonderful gardens. Old-time 
buds and blossoms run riot in all direc- 
tions, bordering the banks of streams, 
trailing from picturesque bridges. Roses, 
roscs such only as are found under English 
skies. Row on row of foxglove and candy- 
tuft—vervain and lavender—many. un- 
known but delicately odorous blooms, all 
growing in that sweet disorder which is 
the perfection of English fields and gar- 
dens, while stately hollyhocks and nodding 
Canterbury bells stand sentinels over 
winding paths hedged with snowy bridal 
wreath and blushing valerian. 
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Such a garden recalls evidences of the 
piety of the early friars which has 
lingered on from the medieval days. They 
found ready emblems in the flowers of the 
field, wayside, and garden to take their 
thoughts away from earth’s cares, sorrows, 
and allurements, if only for the moment, 
to the life of self-sacrifice completed upon 
Calvary. 

Doubtless the friars with their primitive 
and religious minds found sacred meanings 
and associations with their own gardens 
on this very spot, and called it a speaking 
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garden. What the old herbalist Parkinson 
calls his ‘‘Paradisus’—one wherein each 
tree, shrub, and flower is connected with 


Christian legend and tradition; for we. 


know that at the earliest age of the world 
the human heart felt flowers to be the 
natural symbols of gentle erections and 
noble aspirations. 

Transmitted from earlier religions, 
adopted by later, passing from pagan 
temples to convent walls, the common 
flowers of wayside and gardens have 
reached us as an imperishable trust be- 
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Mexico —Two Views 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Tyranny is tyranny, even when exercised 
against Roman Catholics. Unitarians 
should not be deterred by sectarian pre- 
judice, or by fear of being found on the 
side of political conservatism and reaction 
in Mexico, from expressing sympathy with 
their Roman Catholic brethren. 

I feel grateful to Dr. William L. Sullivan 
for his recent letter to THE REGISTER on 
this subject. At last it seems clear that 
the spokesmen of the Calles regime, and 
its admirers, have nothing to say except 
that the Catholic clergy have been active 
on the conservative side and many of them 
guilty of treason. Let us start from the 
assumption that the past interference of 
the clergy in politics has been as bad as 
its worst enemies say it has been. That 
is a question all to itself. If priests have 
been rebels, they should be punished just 
as laymen would be. 

But laws can be tyrannical. The situa- 
tion in Mexico may be not essentially 
different from a certain situation of law 
in Tennessee, about which it is unnec- 
essary to be explanatory in THE REGISTER. 

I am persuaded that not enough atten- 
tion has been focussed upon the tyrannical 
character of some specific provisions of 
Mexican law against which Catholics 
down there are protesting. 

For instance, there is the law against 
churches owning property. Why single 
out religious organizations alone as unable 
to own their own grounds and buildings? 
While church property has been seques- 
tered in other countries where it was. not 
being administered for religious purposes, 
no other country has gone so far as 
Mexico, I well believe, in making its 
churches incapable of owning a stiver of 
property. After all, most of this property 
was given to the churches, and much of it 
recently, by people who judged it would 
be more religiously applied by the churches 
than by the government. Otherwise they 


would have left it to the government, 


probably. Whether the application made 
of it by the churches be religious or not, 
it is yet an application and management 
chosen by the donors themselves. The 
proposition is rather different from the 
old English question of. the “dead hand.” 
Which of our churches would not consider 


it tyranny to take away final control over 
its own buildings and endowments? 

Or take that other law, to which Dr. 
Sullivan refers, which makes it impossible 
for a young man to enter the ministry if 
he chooses. The number of priests is to 
be limited by law. That means that young 
men are not to be called to the ministry 
in the good old-fashioned way—by the 
Spirit. No, some board of city fathers or 
village selectmen is to sit together and 
vote whether economic and other con- 
siderations justify the training of another 
priest for this district. 

Suppose in America some political board 
were to undertake to say how many 
churches might be represented in their 
hamlet! In many communities, where 
congregations are pitifully small, the result 
would be in some respects a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. But- which 
churches would be closed? And how can 
the communicants of the churghes which 
are closed be expected to have such faith 
in the divine inspiration of the selectmen 
as to accept their decision as righteous? 
What were the boards of aldermen doing 
in England, anyhow, when the Pilgrim 
Fathers were dodging up back lanes and 
holding meetings in barns and cellars? I 
guess they were trying to limit the num- 
ber of ministers, to abolish conventicles, 
and to limit the free expression of that 
passion which can only exist in the free 
spirit—religion. 

As to the law which does not allow a 
priest to wear clerical attire on the street, 
that is tyranny of a less striking kind, 
since we are in the habit of submitting 
to dictation from fashion-makers as t6é 
what regimentals we shall wear upon all 
sorts of occasions. But it is tyranny just 
the same. And as to the law that for- 
eigners may not preach in Mexico, where 
should we all be if St. Paul, on that cele- 
brated journey of his, had met at the gate 
of each town he visited a sign saying that 
no foreigner might- preach there? Have 
we not all thought that Christianity was a 
world gospel, to be spread by missionaries 
to all lands? And to mention just one 
more of these laws, what would our liberal 
preachers in America say if, in addition to 
being forbidden to preach on “political” 
questions (with the sheriff for judge of 
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queathed by the first intimations of a 
supreme love of the mind of man. 

Such is this garden of beauty, redolent 
of the piety of Saint Francis and his Gray 
Friars, which is found in the very heart 
of old Canterbury, offering rest and peace 
to the weary traveler. 

It is seven hundred years since the 
Gray Friars first trod this ground; yet the 
streams, the flowers, the ruined walls and 
ancient house all form an atmosphere as 
impossible to describe as it is to forget. 
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what is political), they were also deprived 
of the first badge of free men—the ballot? 
Just think of a priesthood legislated into 
the position of being concerned only with 
the other world, and tamely submitting 
to that position! 

Unless the religious nature of man has 
fundamentally changed of late, it does not 
seem possible that such governmental and 
constitutional tyranny can be enforced. 
Probably President Calles will sooner or 
later find that he is up against the deepest 
instinct in human nature, and that he will 
have to step down. It may be surprising 
to us to find Mexican Catholics fighting, 
not with incredibly pure hearts, of course, 
on the side of the principle of religious 
freedom. But lo, there they are on the 
firing-line! Let them not miss the sym- 
pathy of churches long devoted to reli- — 
gious freedom! Siwney S. Rosrns. 


Ann ARBOR, MICH. 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER +-— 


If one admits that certain liberties and 
customs of the United States are right 
per se, then Dr. Sullivan’s indignation at 
the attitude. of churches on the situation 
in Mexico is justifiable. From the Ameri- 
can point of view, one does feel a cramped 
condition and an urge to break shackles 
when Dr. Sullivan reels off the following - 
rights as having been violated in Mexico: 
the right of a parent to send his children 
to school wherever he wants; the right of 
a young man or woman to enter a reli- 
gious order; the right of churches to own 
property; the right of churches to build 
edifices without permission from civil au- 
thorities ; the right of the ministry to full 
liberty in criticizing public policies and 
officials; the right of religious societies to 
maintain charitable institutions. 

But are these liberties righteous per se? 
One who knows Mexican history is quite 
apt to deny it. The time may come when 
even restricting churches in the United 
States may be right. The test is this: 
Whenever, in the enjoyment of any right, 
the liberties or well-being of the peopie as~ 
a whole are jeopardized, individual rights 
(or those of an organization) must be 
submerged to the good of the whole. al 

Now when the facts arrive (waiting for 
which makes Dr. Sullivan impatient) it 
will be known that the Catholic Church : 
in Mexico has jeopardized the morte" 
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of the state in the enjoyment of every 


one of these “rights.” The right of parents 
to send their children to school has been 
used to make it impossible for any Mexican 
to get an education other than Catholic, 
and medieval Catholic at that. The right 
of young men and women to enter religious 
orders has been used so as seriously to 
decrease the productivity of the nation and 
spread poverty and want. The right of 
churches to own property has not been 
right per se in Mexico for nearly a hun- 
dred years. Even Lucis Alaman; a Cath- 
olic historian of Mexico, writing of the 
time of President Farias, says that the 
church then owned one-third of the total 
wealth of Mexico. No really sound reli- 
gious or social good can be served by any 
such grasping policy. The economic well- 
being of Mexico is locked up in the jewels 
and fabulous gold of the church vaults. The 
right of churches to build edifices without 
permission has been used to saddle the 
country with monuments in stone to a 
false god. Dr. Sullivan could find many 
towns in Mexico with three Catholic 


_ ehurches in a block. This is because in 


the old days the Catholics erected churches 
in opposition to native shrines. But in 
times of stress the natives still appealed to 
the old gods at the native shrines and the 
‘new churches could not compete with 
them. The result was that the Catholics 
simply consecrated the native shrines as 
Catholic churches, at the same time re- 
taining and keeping up the new churches. 
There is too much capital which could be 
used in upbuilding the country tied up in 
stone which serves no real religious good, 
and this right must certainly be sub- 
merged to the common good. The right 
of the ministry to full liberty has shackled 
_the liberty of the whole people. The min- 
istry with full political rights put down 
under Santa Anna the first effort to break 
up the Catholic stranglehold boldly made 
ninety-three years ago by Gomez Farias. 


Says Dr. Charles W. Hackett, professor of — 


Latin American history at the University 
of Texas: 

“The reform program of Farias was 
taken up twenty-four years later by Benito 
Jaurez; and by him and his successor, 
Lerdo de Tejada, the church and state 
were separated. This was not accom- 
plished, however, until the clericals, the 
reactionaries, and the imperialists had 
been defeated, first in a bloody three-year 
civil war and again in an even bloodier 
civil and foreign war in which the Cath- 
olics were aided by Louis Napoleon and 
the pathetic Maximilian of Austria.” 

The fact is that every time a voice has 


_ been raised for liberty in Mexico, a free 
clergy has stifled it. Say not that Hidalgo 


and Morelos, the two great early heroes 
of Mexico, were priests! They were, but 
they were also priests who brought these 
lovers of liberty to the firing squad. Isa 
_ free clergy right? Read the heart-break- 
ing story of Mexico, and deny it with me 
with utmost yehemence. 
__ Dr. Hackett, in the article just quoted, 
goes on to say: 
“Tt was only after the Pope, in a letter 


of February of this year, encouraged 
_ Catholics of Mexico to disregard the con- 
' : ution and laws of Mexico as they re-_ 
be » to the Catholic Church, that the 
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present government of México set about 
to enforce to an nth degree the full con- 
stitutional provisions concerning education 
and religion....The efforts of the 


‘present government cannot in any respect 


be regarded as a campaign against reli- 
gion unless it is essential to religion that 
the church be independent of the laws and 
constitution of Mexico.” 

And it is quite as true that the efforts 
of the present government cannot be re- 
garded as jeopardizing liberty, unless it is 


true that the liberties of a tyrannous 


priesthood are more important than the 
liberties of the state. Ori W. ARCHER. 


San ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reaching the People 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :-— 

During the month of August a series of 
Sunday evening services was held on the 
steps of the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Rev. Thomas M. Mark of the 
Hawes Unitarian Church, Boston, Mass., 
was in charge and delivered a short in- 
spirational address at each meeting. The 
music was furnished by a male chorus. 
from the King’s Chapel choir. At the 
sound of the Church Call by the bugler, all 
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automobile traffic was diverted to Boylston 


and Newbury Streets, thus permitting the 
people to assemble in front of the church. 
The service continued with the singing of 
several well-known hymns. Large canvas 


sheets with the words of the hymns were 


suspended within the doorway of the 
church, thus making it possible for all to 


join in the singing. 


The interest and success of these meet- 
ings were indicated by the large and in- 
creasing congregation which gathered each 
successive Sunday evening. As an inter- 
ested listener at all the meetings, it has 
occurred to me that this method of preach- 
ing our liberal gospel is highly commend- 
able. When one realizes the possibilities 
that this type of service has of reaching 
the masses is. it not conceivable that 
many of our Unitarian churches might 
adopt this method of appeal and use it 
successfully in missionary effort? 

Christianity began as an outdoor move- 
ment, and many of the large denomina- 
tions had their genesis in this method. 
During the summer months and in com- 
munities where weather conditions are 
suitable, I should heartily commend that 
our churches try this type of service. 


OBSERVER. 
Boston, MASs. 


An American School in Bulgaria 


It will not be “another Robert College” 


HE AUGUST 5 number of THE CHrRIs- 

TIAN Re@ister published an article by 
Rey. R. H. Markham, Sofia, Bulgaria, in 
which Mr. Markham refers to the contem- 
plated Sofia-American schools to be located 
near Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, as a 
possible “new Robert College.” Mr. Mark- 
ham declares that, “if the schools to be 
built near Sofia are to be’of that type 
[that is, the type of Robert College], they 
will be a superfluity and a needless lux- 
It is possible that Mr. Markham’s 
article will give the impression to your 
readers, first, that Robert College has lost 
its tremendous influence in the Near Hast, 
which it has not, and second, that the 
schools to be transferred to Sofia from 
Samakov and expanded are to be of a 
useless type. 

I should like to call the attention of 
your readers to the fact that the school 
in Sofia has no connection whatever with 


Robert College except sympathetic and 


friendly co-operation. While Prof. Floyd 
H. Black, the newly elected president of 
the Sofia-American schools, has been for 
years a distinguished professor in Robert 
College, neither he nor the board of trus- 
tees of the new school is transporting into 
Bulgaria a school that has won such a 
deserved reputation in Turkey. Professor 
Black has been a thorough student of 
Bulgaria, and knows its people and its 
village life, upon which Mr. Markham 
puts such emphasis. There is only one 
purpose on the part of the administrators 
of this newly organized school, and that is 
to make the school the most helpful pos- 


‘sible for Bulgaria and the most efficient 


possible in meeting the needs of Bulgaria 
and her people at the present time and 
under present conditions. President-elect 
Black has visited the villages of Bulgaria 
probably more extensively than Mr. Mark- 
ham has ever done. 

The school is not to be an American 
school transplanted into Bulgaria, but a 
school developed under the co-operation of 
the Bulgarian educators and leaders to 
meet the needs of the country. The King 
has shown great interest in the removal of 
this school to the vicinity of the capital, 
and the step was taken at his earnest 
request, backed by his Cabinet and by the 
officials of government. 

The President of the National Assembly 
says: 

“Tt is with great joy that I learn that 
you are working for the opening of a 
complete secondary school of American 
type in the capital. America follows and 
speedily applies every new achievement of 
science and method of education, paying 
particular attention to the inculeation and 
development of character. An American 
college possessing all these qualities will 
be very welcome from every standpoint. 
For this reason I desire most heartily 
the complete success of your effort. Such 
success would rejoice all Bulgarians, who 
have besides these many reasons to be 
exceedingly grateful to the noble nation 
beyond the ocean. So far as the Govern- 
ment and National Assembly are con- 
cerned, I am confident that you will haye 
their full co-operation in every respect.” 

The Prime Minister, who is acting also 
as Minister of Education, recently wrote: 
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“The high esteem of American culture 
and education embodied in the ideals and 
aspirations of Bulgarians from the very 
dawn of our national renaissance furnishes 
‘me with a basis to welcome with the 
warmest sympathy the project for estab- 
lishing an American institution in Sofia. 
The Bulgarian Government, which I have 
the honor to represent, will sincerely re- 
joice if it sees close by its side a center 
of the spiritual treasures of American 
culture destined to play an important rdéle 
in the developing and strengthening of 
Bulgarian culture. With the conviction 
that an American educational institution 
at Sofia will be the meeting place of the 
two cultures, I earnestly hope for the 
speedy realization of your aim, pledging 
you my moral support.” 

The Government has given 15,000 meters 
of timber for the construction of the new 
buildings and has expressed regret that 
it is unable to do more toward the new 
plant. Rev. Leroy F. Ostrander, retiring 
principal of the school at Samakov for 
twenty-five years, was this summer deco- 
rated by King Boris for the distinguished 
service he has rendered the country by 
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the training of the men and women who 
have passed through the school into Bul- 
garian life. 

The School has already had fifty years 
of experience in Samakoy, some seventy 
kilometers up in the hills above Sofia. 
The present plan is to move this school 
down to the vicinity of the capital, in 
order that, as the King and the Bulgarian 
officials declare, “its influence may be 
more widely disseminated throughout the 


kingdom.” 


While it is called an “American school, ig 
its purpose is to establish in Sofia a 
genuinely Bulgarian school, carrying into 
the instruction those great principles of 
character training and preparation for 
constructive life in Bulgaria upon which 
the training given will place supreme 


emphasis. James L. Barton. 
Boston, MASS. 


[We are glad to publish Dr. Barton’s 
communication, for it is plain that the new 
institution will not be “another Robert 
College,” excellent in its way, as all the 
world knows, but which, according to Mr. 
Markham, is not the type needed for the 
village youth of Bulgaria.—The Epriror.] 


Thus Far in Biology and No Farther 


An exchange of letters, A.D. 1926 


STRIKING illustration of how even 

college professors are expected in cer- 
tain institutions to accommodate the ac- 
cepted findings of science to archaic reli- 
gious interpretations is furnished by a 
recent exchange of letters. There was a 
Protestant denominational college in Texas 
in search of a man to fill the chair of 
biology. The following correspondence, as 
reported in Science, passed between the 
president of this college and a man who 
holds a Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Chicago: 


My dear Dr. 
. . [have given your application very 
careful consideration. 

I wish information from you on the fol- 
lowing: (1) What do you believe and 
teach in regard to the origin of man? 
(2) Do you sincerely believe the Old and 
New Testaments to be the Word of God, 
the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice? (8) Would you obligate yourself 
while a member of this faculty not to 
teach anything that is opposed to any doc- 
trine of the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church? 

The Board of Trustees will require def- 
inite answers on these questions before 

- electing any man to the Chair of Biology; 
therefore it is necessary for us to get very 
definite information along this line before 
we can proceed at all. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
possible .convenience, I remain 


Yours most cordially, 


— —_, President. 


Dear President 


My answers to your questions are as 
follows: No. 1. Being a Christian, I cannot 
be true to my belief and not teach the 


truth as I see it. Being a scientist, with 
all the evidence at hand, I cannot but be- 
lieve in evolution. Man, being an animal, 
is governed by the same physiological laws 
and environmental stimuli as the lower 
animals. I cannot see how any student of 
the biological sciences, after making a 
study of life as exemplified in man and 
the lower animals with their perfect, deli- 
cate structures and wonderful adaptations 
to their environment, can do otherwise 
than see in and through it all the directing 
hand of God. 

No. 2. I sincerely believe the Old and 
New Testaments to be the Word of God, 
the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

No. 3. I would obligate myself while a 
member of your faculty not to teach any- 
thing that is opposed to any doctrine of 
the standards of the Presbyterian Church. 

Sincerely, 
Professor of Biology. 
My dear Dr. F 


- I am not sure as to what you 
really mean in your answer concerning the 
origin of man; neither do I understand 
fully and clearly your position on the sub- 
ject of evolution. I do not know whether 
you really believe in evolution in the most 
thorough meaning of the word, or whether 
you believe more in development. 

I do not care to do more than simply 
get correctly your view of the origin of 
man and your position on evolution as a 
theory. If you do not object, I should be 
glad to have an additional statement from 
you in regard to this matter. I am willing 
to say that I have been considering most 


favorably your application, and want to 


deal with it with everything clearly be- 
fore me. 
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Hoping to hear from you, I remain,’ with 
best wishes, 


Yours most cordially, — ae 
7 President. 


Dear President ——: 


In answer to your last letter, I wish 
first to say that I am a theistic evolu- 
tionist. I believe in evolution as a de- 
velopment, but not as a development 
produced by chance but by the directing 
hand of God. I believe that the animals 
of to-day have been developed by evolution 
from pre-existing, but now extinct, animals 
and that man is no exception. Therefore, 
I do not believe that man has evolved from 
any of the anthropoid apes one sees in 
our zodlogical gardens. He has evolved 
along a line of ancestors predestined to 
culminate in man as we see him to-day. I 
do not believe in the theory of “Special 
Creation.” Sincerely, 


Professor of Biology. 
My dear Dr. 


Your very kind favor... to hand. 

I am sorry that your position on the 
question of evolution is such as to make 
it impossible for me to recommend you 
for election to the Chair of Biology. Per- 
sonally I hold you in high regard. 

With very best wishes, I remain, 


Yours most cordially, 


— —_, President. 


You Are the Church 


HORACH WESTWOOD 


You are the Church. The bricks and 
mortar, the pews and altar, and all that 
goes to make the building, are not the 
Church. The Church is You. 

You are the Church. Its strength and 
weakness are revealed in you. What You 
are, the Church is. 

You are thé Church, The world judges 
the Church through you. You are the 
measure of the Church. 

You are the Church. The power of its 
devotion to God, Truth, and Humanity is 
the measure of your devotion. 

You are the Church. The inspiration of 
its services is the test of your heart. Its 
stated hours of worship are your obliga- 
tion. If you fail here, to that extent your 
failure is written in the Church. 

You are the Church. Its Faith is You. 
Its worship is expressed through You. 
Your place cannot be taken by another. 

Think not of the Church therefore as an 


institution you may support and as a place 


you may attend with regularity or ir- 
regularity. Think rather of yourself as a 
“Living Bible known and read of all men.” 
Do not attend the Church in order to listen 
to a particular sermon or series of ser- 
mons. Remember that you belong to a 
fellowship of living men and women who 
have solemnly pledged themselves “in the 
love of Truth and the Spirit of Jesus to 
gather together for the Worship of God 
and the Service of Man.” It is a simple 
covenant. None the less it is a solemm ob- 
ligation. You are the Church. et faith 
with yourself. - 


as clay under a sculptor’s fingers. 


Eliot, Master of Prose 


‘The many tributes which have hailed the passing of Charles William Eliot have laid stress 
‘upon various qualities manifest in the rich fruitage of his many-sided life. Rightly he has been 
recognized as the first citizen of the Republic, pioneer of modern education, prophet, liberal, 
churchman. Lesser mention has been made of him as a great master of English prose. 


| 
@ 

Yet his gifts as a 
writer made for him a place in American literature second to none. In his hands, language became as plastic 


Through long discipline, his utterances, both written and spoken, attained 


a chaste dignity which was truly Greek. His many published volumes bear enduring witness to his powers. 
Especially in the composition of inscriptions did he show himself a master. The sentences graven on the 
peristyle of the Chicago World’s Fair, on the Shaw monument, on the Union Station in Washington, on the 


New York Post Office, are models of their kind. No one could have done them better. 


By Amy Lowell 


East WIND. By Amy Lowell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.25. 

When Amy Lowell died, she left behind 
her three volumes of unpublished .verse. 
The first of these, What’s O’clock? ap- 
peared a year ago, being awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for poetry of that year. 
The second now comes from the press. Its 
title, Hast Wind, is admirably chosen. It 
has a double significance. Like the Atlantic 
_breeze, which can bring a shiver into the 
hottest of New England days and in winter 
blows with an edge of steel, this is a 
collection of New England stories as typ- 
ical of the region as any that Sarah Orne 
Jewett ever told, at the same time having 
a macabre flavor entirely characteristic 
of their author. Wilfred Gibson’s first 
book of verse, Daily Bread, contained a 
series of dramatic sketches picturing inci- 
dents in the lives of humble folk, in lonely 
farmhouses, mining villages, and city 
slums. Closely akin to them are these 
tales by Miss Lowell, written, with one 
exception, in the uneven, short-lined blank 
verse which was her favorite medium of 
expression. They also suggest much of 
Robert Frost’s work, for they emphasize 
the grim, austere, eerie aspects of New 
England character still to be found in 
remote country districts. Couched for the 
most part, in rural dialect, telling stories 
of mysterious happenings, these poems are 
rich in dramatic power. One of them, 
“And Pity ’Tis, ’Tis True,’ could be acted 


Boston: 


without changing a single word; raising | 


in our minds the question whether, if 
she had lived, Amy Lowell might not have 
finally developed into a great dramatic 
poet. Certainly, the contents of this vol- 
ume point in that direction. 

We question if their author ever did 


anything better than these brief tales, so_ 


clear in their understanding of human 
nature, so rich in imagination, so fragrant 
with the breath of lilacs, pines, and 
meadow grass. It takes a real genius to 
seize a bit of folklore, some incident of 
trivial gossip or of apparently slight im- 
portance, and clothe it with tragic beauty 
or mysterious power. The rude drawings 
upon the walls of a room in an abandoned 
farmhouse, the fondness of two maiden 


_ ladies for a doll, a gravestone kept but 


never used, a curious inscription in a 
country cemetery, the familiar legend of 
the dead feeding on the bodies of the liv- 
ing, these furnish themes which are un- 
folded with the color, vigor, and symbolic 
imagination that characterize Miss Lowell 
at her best. A recent critic has compared 
her work to “a great cloisonné jar, hollow 
and resounding.’ The: poems in Last 
Wind reveal a genius not only brilliant 
and decorative, but having a content rich 
and substantial. They abound in happy 
smiles, vivid passages, as well as lines 
pungent with homely wisdom. THasily the 
most remarkable body of verse published 
this season, they are a distinct contribu- 
tion to American contemporary poetry. 

A. R. H. 


Teddy in the Bad Lands 


RANCHING WITH ROOSEVELT. By Lincoln A. 
Lang. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Still books about Roosevelt come from 
the press. Popular in his life, his popu- 
larity has continued, despite the predic- 
tion that once his striking personality had 
passed from among us he would be for- 
gotten. If any eminent man, seven years 


ROOSEVELT, RANCHMAN 


after his death, has had a greater, more 
yaried collection of books written about 
him, we do not know of it. Lincoln Lang 
actually ranched with Roosevelt, when 
that youth, fresh from New York City 
and Harvard College, first went into the 
bad lands of the Dakotas. This life has 
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been written once before, and well-written, 
too, by Herman Hagedorn. The book of 
Mr. Lang, however, gives that intimate 
touch of actual contact; which, of course, 
Mr. Hagedorn could not do. The devo- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt to the life of nature 
is well known. He sought it in the un- 
developed West, in Africa, and in Brazil, 
where he acquired the fever that resulted 
in his death. He was happiest when with 
men whose lives were spent in the open. 
So much of his life at varied periods was 
spent in the undeveloped West; his 
thoughts reverted thither so often, that 
perhaps two books of generous size are 
needed to complete that phase. 

Mr. Lang writes as he roped cattle— 
with bold, sure strokes. He loses no 
motions, and wastes no time in ornamenta- 
tion. The portrait he draws is such a one 
as a cattleman might draw of his comrade 
on the round-up, in the elk hunt, in the 
wild, daring and untrammeled life of the 
frontier. The writer thinks it was the 
Bad Lands that made Theodore Roose- 
velt ; and the reviewer is inclined to agree 
with him. “In the ‘Academy of nature,’ ” 
writes Mr. Lang, “out in the Bad Lands, 
he learned to think in the true conversa- 
tional terms of the earth. Coincidentally 
he acquired the physical ruggedness, the 
honest intensiveness pertaining to them.” 
The book is not a critical analysis; it 
is a eulogy, that portion of it which treats 
of Roosevelt. As a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable portion describes the Bad Lands 
and the pioneer period. But that is all 
right, for the descriptions provide an ex- 
cellent background. E. H, ©. 


The Baptist Temple in Rochester 


Crowps or Sous. By Clinton Wunder. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The Baptist Temple in the heart of 
Rochester is fourteen stories high. It 
contains ten retail stores, two hundred 
and fifty offices, a large auditorium seat- 
ing eighteen hundred, and four floors de- 
voted to church purposes and neighbor- 
hood service. In this imposing plant, 
Clinton Wunder preaches, drawing to his 
services great crowds from the 70,000 
people who live within a mile of the 
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church. He does not recognize any 
antithesis between crowds and souls. He 
is after “crowds of souls.” And in this 


little book he tells of the methods em- 
ployed to bring them to his church. While 
these methods are popular and not liked 
by many conservative churches, it is quite 
certain that, from the methods of men 
who have succeeded in winning ‘the inter- 
est of thousands of people,, those who 
preach only to a few score have much to 
learn. CO. BR. J. 


Genius 


A Stupy or BriTisH Gunius. By Havelock 
Ellis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. $8.50. 

An important contribution to the statis- 
tical study of genius from a writer who 
is always apropos and explorative. Mr. 
Ellis has carefully compiled a list of a 
thousand leading names from the British 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
eliminating all such as evidently had their 
greatness thrust upon them by birth in 
the uppermost ranks of the nobility and 
royalty. He has done an immense amount 
of work in burrowing for such facts about 


these representatives of British genius as 


statistical biological science is particu- 
larly interested in. ‘These facts have 
often, indeed usually, been neglected by 
the official biographers. “The present 
writer considers celebrities from the stand- 
point of geographical distribution (within 
the British Isles, of course), race, social 
class, heredity, size of paternal family, 
age of father and mother at birth of 
genius-child, marriage, length of life, casu- 
_alty to certain diseases like tuberculosis 
and gout, stature, pigmentation. Like 
Elsworth Huntington, he reaches a con- 
clusion that the contribution of clergy 
families to the ranks of genius “can only 
be described as enormous.” Another note- 
worthy induction is that genius-producing 
families tend to be large: the genius-child 
is € pluribus unum. The discussion of 
temperamental traits of men of genius, 
and of the alliance of genius with insanity 
or neurosis, is most interesting if rather 
inconclusive. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this whole book of Mr. Ellis’s is 
clearly and very suggestively written. But 
anyone who thinks that statistical sci- 
entists always avoid the highly speculative 
character which used to be charged by 
natural scientists against philosophers 
and poets will certainly find himself dis- 
abused at points of this discussion. _ 
8. S. R. 


“The Light That Never Was—” 


_ IMAGINATION—MIND’s DOMINANT PownR. By 
Benjamin Christopher Leeming. New York: 
_M. H. Schroeder and Co. 

One of those insurgent books in the 
fields of psychology and mental therapeu- 
tics which are now being written by men 
whose interest and training in these fields 
has been on the practical or human side. 
Mr. Leeming finds confusion reigning in 
present-day psychology, science, and logic: 
“The truth is, that the words of science 

.have become so muddled, complex and 
messy, they mean nothing; and common 
men are learning that logicians could 
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never define logic.’ His way out is to 
know life in terms of situations, instances, 
characters. Jesus presents the highest 
religious truth in the form of parable— 
by necessity and by genius. Imagination 
is the power of grasping things whole, in 
their vital context, rather than in frag- 
mentation. To think well, one must first 
live: We think at all only by means of 
such vital interests and experiences of life 
as we have. Mr. Leeming awakens an 
element of unholy sympathy, based upon 
the dogmatism of some science and the 
endless analysis of terms which some- 
times seems to kill life, when he says: 
“On account of slavish veneration for out- 
worn terms and an indiscriminate use of 
words, the guessing of scientists can never 
approach the freedom and brilliance of 
artists and poets.” But this joy is unholy, 
for the science criticized is not science 
at its best. Ss. S. R. 


Transylvania 

Tue RAcIAL CONFLICT IN TRANSYLVANIA. By 
John M. Cabot. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2.00. 1 

This book is a eredit both to author 
and publishers. It will be a revelation 
and satisfaction to all reflective students 
of international affairs, who are confused 
by the great output of printed matter 
written mainly to establish the justice of 
the claims of a particular group. It is 
a discussion, of the conflicting claims of 
Roumania and Hungary to Transylvania, 
the Banat, and the eastern section of the 
Hungarian Plain. Rapidly Mr. Cabot 
sketches the historical background, and 
his method in collecting and sifting evi- 
dence leaves little to be desired. He 
makes it clear, however, that the appeal 
to history made by rival claimants may 
well be all but discarded, because there 
is fact enough behind all the conflicting 
claims; so that having set up a principle 
to be held, one can rationalize about it 
from historical data to his heart’s content ; 
and he will convince only these who agree 
with his position or others who know no 
more of the history of the country than 
is disclosed in his own recital. 

The fundamentals by which the rule of 
Roumanians and Hungarians are to. be 
judged are the will of the people ruled, 
the relative ability of the rulers to govern, 
the economic situation, geographical con- 
ditions, historical and strategic considera- 
tions. Under these heads the author 
makes an intensive and careful study of 
the great variety of peoples, and the vary- 
ing majorities in different sections. For 
every Oliver of Roumanian misrule he pro- 
duces a Roland in the government of 
Hungary. It would seem that neither was 
as bad as his rival represents; and neither 
was anything like as reputable as he 
himself alleges. With unusual skill and 
patience, Mr. Cabot has balanced these-op- 
posing claims, giving what seems a fair 
estimate of the values of each. All must 
agree with him that the present situa- 
tion is unstable and impossible. it is 
certainly easier for him to carry his read- 
ing public with him in his moderate and 
well-considered recommendations than it 
would be to carry a group composed of 
aggressive Hungarians and Roumanians. 


ra 
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Plainly, it was precisely Mr. Cabot’s 
purpose and method which Mr. Wilson 
sought to introduce into the peace coun- 
cil. Mr. Wilson was not working in a 
vacuum. Had the public appreciated the 
difficulties of the task involved, it would 
not have been so impatient of prompt re- 
sults. This book points out the path that 
in the future international adjustments 
must take. It cannot have too wide a 
reading. W. FE. G. 


Sociology for Beginners 


SocraL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. By Grove 
Samuel Dow and Edgar G. Wesley. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 

This book is an attempt to adumbrate 
the science of sociology for high-school 
uses. It calls to mind the long struggle 
this science has had to secure a place in 
the academic sun. Two decades ago, there 
was still grave question as to whether a 
subject so intangible, so illusive as so- 
ciology could be reduced to a science. But 
the gradual accumulation of data, im- 


‘proved methods of research, and keener 


analysis have made it one of the most 
valuable subjects on the college program. 
It is-not only accepted, but, as Mr. Dow 
reminds us in the preface, it is descending 
from the university to the high school and 
lower grades. Mr. Dow and Mr. Wesley 
have set out to teach the younger genera- 
tion how to meet the specific problems of 
a growing civilization. First comes a gen- 
eral introduction to the science of sociol- 
ogy. Then come vivid discussions of 
geographic environment, heredity, immi- 
gration, urban migration, the negro prob- 
lem, the family, child labor, women in 
industry, poverty, crime, and delinquency. 
The closing chapter takes an optimistic 
turn under the title “Progress.” Here we 
are reminded that “as society advances, 
ethical standards and ideals become loftier 
and purer. If we compare our codes of 
ethics with those of Babylon or. ancient 
Egypt or of the early Hebrews and Greeks, 
we shall be surprised by the contrast.” 
Society is functioning more perfectly 
to-day, the author asserts, its interests be- 
coming more healthful and less selfish. 
Our laws are becoming more democratic 
and practical. Weare dealing more sanely 
with criminals, detectives, and delinquents. 
A timely warning appears, however, in the 
last paragraph, which says that progress 
is not the fruit of the laissez-faire policy, 
but of constant struggle and effort. 
LwEe 


The Tent of Meeting 


Historic CHURCHES OF THE WORLD. By 
Robert B. Ludy. Boston: The Straford Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

A rather bulky book containing very 
brief and popular descriptions of many 
of the great churches of the world, ac- 


‘companied by numerous illustrations. Part 
I is devoted to the Old World churches; — 


Part II to the New World churches. It 
is not a book for the student, but rather 
for one who wishes to get some fleeting 
glimpse of the shrines that men have 
built throughout the ages for the worship 
of God. . : CoB St 
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The Work-Horse Parade 


ROSH BROOKS 


Clump! Clump! Clump of hoofs of 
- many horses in a busy city street, where 
usually only motors ground their breaks 
and honked their horns. 

“Horses !’’ said Mrs. Martin softly, from 
her high hospital bed. “Am I dreaming? 
Are horses going past?” : 

_ “Horses,” said Mr. Martin, crossing the 
room from beside the window. “As far 
as you can see! Hitched to every kind 
of wagon! Ice wagons, milk wagons, ex- 
press wagons! Long procession of ’em! 


Hyery horse shining like satin, every 
wagon clean, every driver in clean 
clothes”— 


“Work-horse parade,” said Peter Martin, 
tiptoe at the window. And clump, clump, 
clump, the strong, slow-moving horses 
passed. ‘Oh, Dad, look at the brown ones 
hitched to the ice cart! Just the color of 
Doll and Ben! See ’em shine, Dad! Won’t 
they get first prize, Dad? Would Doll and 
Ben shine like that if I curried and 
brushed ’em every morning? I’ve got to 
go down to the sidewalk,” and Peter fled 
on feet grown noiseless since many visits 
to Mother’s hospital room. 

“They'll be back ’bout an hour before 
we go home, Dad,” he announced, after 
the last team had passed and he had run 
up the two flights. ‘Do you guess the ice 
team that looks like Doll and Ben will 
get first prize? I guess they will! Blue- 
ribbon rosettes pinned to their bridles— 
that’s what the man said meant first prize. 
Do you s’pose Doll and Ben—” he 
rattled on. F 
“Doll and Ben!” sighed Mother, her 
blue eyes wistful, though her lips always 
smiled. “If ever I get home to see Doll 
and Ben!” And at her words an idea 
popped into Peter’s head which he kept 
to his very own self. 

“Dad,” he said on the train, homeward 
bound to the farm, “Dad, how long do 
you s’pose before Mother comes home?” 

“Lucky if she’s home in two more 
months, the doctor says.” Dad’s voice 
sounded strangely tired all the time, Peter 
thought, except on their weekly visits to 
Mother’s room. In Mother’s room he 
laughed and joked and sounded gay as 
a cricket. 

“Wasn’t it funny I guessed the ice 
horses would get first prize, Dad? There 
they came marching back, head of the 
whole procession, blue-ribbon rosettes on 
their bridles—just the way the man said. 
Didn’t the boys driving ’em look glad, 
Dad? Guess they ’bout wore their arms 
out, currying and brushing ’em! Just 
*zactly the color of Doll and Ben, weren’t 
‘they, Dad?” 

With a smile, Mr. Martin looked down 


at the heartening small chatterbox at 
his side. “We'll make a go of the old 
farm yet!” he said, squaring his strong 
young shoulders. “Getting to be great 
farmers and housekeepers rolled into one, 
aren’t we, Son?” 

First man up was Peter next morning, 
and in ten minutes a fire crackled in the 
kitchen stove and the little white-oil- 
clothed kitchen table was set for two. 
“Hurry, Daddy!” he called. “Hurry! 
I’ve got breakfast *bout ready, and I’ve 
got to get to the barn!” 

“New overseer!” laughed Dad, hustling 
to lend a finishing hand. “This rate, we'll 
be the blue-ribbon farmers of the valley! 
Hurry is the word, Son, you're right. 
Another two or three years, and we'll be 
piling up a savings account, with straw- 
berries and apples—’ and as they ate by 
the kitchen window they looked out at 
their trim rows of trees, with long rows 
of dark green strawberry plants paral- 
leled between. 

Clump, clump of horses’ feet heard Dad 
as he neared the barn ten minutes later; 
and, coming in, he saw Doll standing, 
patient and surprised, while Ben poked 
his velvet nose over his manger to gaze 
at Peter standing on an old backless chair, 
eurrying for dear life. “We haven’t half 
done ’em before,” sputtered Peter, panting 
with his exertions. ‘“Why shouldn’t they 
shine like the ice horses, Daddy ?” 

“Why indeed!” said Dad. “Don’t be- 
lieve we've half done anything since 
Mother’s been gone. Here goes for Ben!” 
And out clumped Ben to get the brushing 
and currying of his life. ' 

“Byery morning, every single morning!” 
scolded Peter, still brushing Doll’s fat 
sides. 

“Hyery morning!” agreed Dad, raising 
such a dust clond out of Ben’s coat that 
Ben himself sneezed. “Prize winners, 
I say!” 

“Now just look at their harnesses,” 
fussed Peter, when Doll and Ben, groomed 
as for a race course, were hitched to the 
farm wagon, ready for a morning trip 
to town to call for expected freight. 

“And the wagon. Mud all over it. Let’s 
scrub it, Dad, and oil the harnesses, so 
Doll and Ben won’t be ’shamed of us!” 

“Suppose we do,” assented Dad, his 
astonished eyes on his ardent young over- 
seer. ‘“I’d like to have their respect 
more’n that of many persons.” 

That’s how it all began. EHverything 
on Northern Spy Farm began to hum 
from dawn to dark. Didn’t everything 
have to keep up to the standard of Doll 
and Ben, whose shining coats bespoke un- 
abated zeal on the part of their masters? 


The wagon, washed, was too shabby. Slap 
—on went two coats of paint. Harnesses 
were soft and pliable as oil and muscle 
could make them. The barn itself 
straightened into trimmer order, day by 
day, till neighboring farmers passed the 
word of its perfection. 

“House has got to look as well as the 
barn,” said Peter one morning, stopping 
in the center of the big living room and 
noticing for the first time in his life that 
the furniture was gray with dust and the 
windows blurred as if rubbed with cream. 

“Right you are!” said Dad. “Doesn’t 
look just the way that Mother keeps it, 
does it?’ ’ 

A half-day did those two farmers take, 
and water splashed and rugs shook, and 
dusters waved; and, even to a critical 
eye, the house did come up to the barn! 

And the orchard throve under many 
harrowings, and not a weed dared show 
its head. And the strawberry plants grew 
amazingly, and promised a prize-winning 
crop next year. And every day Doll and 
Ben hauled proudly into town a wagon- 
load of garden produce which paid not 
only their masters’ but their own bills 
at the grocery store. 

“Best stuff in the valley,” commented 
the grocer, lifting out boxes of tomatoes 
and crates of melons. “Cleanest, too. 
Best put up. Look at your whole turn- 
out,” he admired. “Why, every farmer’— 

“Let's!” sang Peter. “Let’s have a 
work-horse parade right here in our own 
valley!” — 

Finally the two months were over, an 
home came Mother—a white-faced Mother, 


Autumn 


The robin, that was busy all the June 
Before the sun had kissed the topmost 
bough, 
Catching our hearts up in his golden 
tune, 
Has given place to the brown cricket 


avis —Alice Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 


God makes the glowworm as well as 
the star: the light in both is divine. 
; —George MacDonald. 


but well again, the doctor said, and need- 
ing only time and fresh air to be as good 
as new. Happiness shone from her as the 
three left the hospital, and grew as the 
train sped farmward. 

“T’ll get Doll and Ben, Dad,” said Peter, 
as they stood on the home platform, and 
he fled for the stable where Doll and Ben 
had spent the day. : 

Mother gasped as her equipage drew up. 
Doll and Ben, shining like satin, blue- 
ribbon rosettes pinned to their bridles! 
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A new wagon? No—but painted and 
shining clean. 

“We didn’t tell you!” laughed Peter. 
“We wanted you to be s’prised. You 
know we saw the work-horse parade from 
your hospital window, and the ice horses 
won, and they looked just like Doll and 
Ben, and so we came home and made 
’em look like the ice horses, and then the 


grocer liked ’em, and liked our stuff, and ° 


we got up a work-horse parade here— 
right here on this street, Mother—and 
Doll and Ben marched home, head of the 
procession, and the judges pinned on their 
blue rosettes, so they’re prize-winners, 
Mother !” 

“And I expected to come home to jobs 
undone,” marveled Mother later, wander- 
ing in a daze from one spotless room to 
another, her two farmers at her heels. 

“Tt comes up to the barn all right 
said Peter, whereupon Mother sank into 
the first chair, overcome with laughter. 

“Prize-winners!” she laughed. “More 
than one pair of blue-ribbon prize-winners 
on this farm! All I have to say,” she 
added, with an arm around each, “is that 
it’s worth all those hospital weeks—every 
one. Corner’s turned for this farm, and 
it’s straight for the goal now. Just sup- 
pose you hadn’t seen the city work-horse 
parade!” 

“But we did!” said Peter happily. 


1? 
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os 
Two Old Geese 


MARTHA YOUNG 


Old Black Mammy down in Alabama had 
many a story to tell of the denizens of the 
poultry yard. One of her stories told how 
it happened that some Geese were wild 
and some were tame. When, as Mammy 
told it, the restless Geese of Mister Man’s 
flock had flown the pen to live in the open, 
Mister Man so valued the Geese that had 
stayed in the pen that he made Goose and 
Gander guardians of the whole plantation. 
All night long the flock of Geese can be 
heard calling to each other. Hour by 
hour: “All safe—safe—safe—all safe!” 
the Geese call and hiss. 

Hiowever, since the flocks divided, the 
Wild flying away from the Tame Geese, 
the winged creatures feel anxious, fearing 
others of the flock may feel the desire to 
leave the home green and barnyard. 

Every hour or so, every day, if the old 
White Gander is hidden from his mate 
behind a chicken house, or around the 
corner of the kitchen, the old Gray Goose 
fears he has flown afar, and she begins 
to call: 

Where’s Old Hagar? 
Where’s Old Hagar? 


Old Hagar Gander, hearing Old Nancy 
Gander call him, makes haste to let her 
know that he is still safe in the home 
barnyard. He comes from hiding, calling: 


Here’s Old Hagar! 
Here’s Old Hagar— 
Coming quick— 
Quick—quack— 


_ Then the Old White Gander and the Old 
White Goose walk off together toward the 
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green goose-pasture, swaying as they walk 
and hissing to each other: 


We're going to stay—stay—stay— 


The Old White Gander hisses content- - 
edly to Gray Old Nancy: 


Hagar won’t seek the wilderness— 
Hagar won’t seek the wilderness— 
Stay—stay—stay— 


The Old Gray Goose hisses back: 


This pen’s best— 
Safe rest—safe rest 


Not an hour later, if Nancy happens to 
be behind the horseblock or the ash-hopper, 
old Hagar Gander begins to call: 


Where’s Old Nancy? 
Where’s Old Nancy? 


The Old Gray Goose, hearing the call, 
spreads her wings and goes flying low 
across the yard to the Old White Gander, 
calling: 

Here’s Old Nancy! 
Here’s Old Nancy ! 


Then the two old Geese go swaying off 
together, hissing contentedly : ( 


Hagar and Nancy won’t go far. 
Here we are! here we are! 

Hagar will not fiy away. 

Nancy’s going to stay—stay—stay— 


The teacher or story-teller may make a 
game of this folklore bit as follows: Let 
half the children who have heard the 
little story be White Ganders and hide 
behind desks or chairs or shrubs, if a 
park be the outdoor playground. The 
other half of the group of little folks will 
be Gray Geese. The Gray Geese will 
wander hither and thither calling with the 
hissing sound of geese: “Where’s Old 
Hagar?’ The White Ganders will call: 
“Here’s Old Hagar.” The Geese and Gan- 
ders will run together hissing: ‘Hagar 
won’t go to the wilderness!” Then Gray 
Geese will hide and White Ganders will 
call: ‘““Where’s Old Nancy?” Gray Geese 
will answer: “Here’s Old Nancy!” After 
much calling and hissing, Gray Geese and 
White Ganders will fly together, with arms 
stretched for wings, calling: “Here we 
are! Here we are! Hagar and Nancy 
won’t go far. Home’s best! Home’s best!” 

[All rights reserved] 


Eats 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Lots of things are good to eat; 
Fav’rite ones are mostly sweet— 
Candy, pie, ice cream, and cake, 
Doughnuts like my grandmas make, 


Veg’tables—well, they’re like crust; 
Hat ’em just because I must. 
Mother says they make me stout; - 
When I’m grown I’ll cut ’em out. 


Fruit’s all right, except a quince— 
Just to see one makes me wince; 

But there’s one thing I can’t bluff— 
Rhubarb! Do you like that stuff? 
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Men Without a Country 


The Commission of Immigration says: 

“More than a million persons, or about 
one per cent. of the total population, are 
without a country, and possibly do not 
know it. 

“An alien must first declare his intention 
of becoming a citizen; and not less than 
two years and not more than seven years 
must elapse before filing of a petition 
verified by two witnesses, citizens of the 
United States. 

“Tf any alien who has secured a certifi- 
cate of citizenship, within five years after 
the issuance of the certificate, shall re- 
turn to the country of his nativity or 
go to any other foreign country and take 
permanent residence therein, it will be 
considered evidence of lack of intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, 
and the certificate may be canceled. 

“Many aliens having filed their intention 
and received their certificate have left 
the country temporarily, perhaps found 
temporary jobs in another country, and 
upon return have found themselves a 
citizen of neither this country nor any 
other country. Many tourists leaving 
their country may have stopped off here, 
found a job and overstayed their tempo- 
rary entrance permits. Many coming 
over the border when restrictions were 
less severe have lost their original citi- 
zenship papers, remained here too long, 
and forgotten the American citizenship 
requirements. 

“Five years’ continuous residence in the 
United States is necessary after filing the 
original intention. If anything happens 
to interrupt this period, the alien must 
start all over again. An American can 
awake to find out that he may go abroad 
and lose his citizenship here and else- 
where if he is ignorant or careless about 
the law.” 


Tin-Can Engineering 


High-school boys of Kalaheo, in Hawaii, 
are, for want of better material, putting 
tin cans to all manner of engineering uses. 
Freight charges make lumber prohibitive 
to use in making models; so the boys 
looked about for other available material, 
and gladly accepted tin cans offered by a 
near-by pineapple cannery. 

Models of trusses, columns, beams, girder 
bridges, arch bridges, trestles, flumes, 
windmills, steam shovels, towers, have 
the industrious boys fashioned from their 
tin cans. Of course, the cans are cut and 
flattened, and are fastened together in 
strips, for their many uses. Robinson 
Crusoe on his island found that if he 
lacked a material he thought necessary 
he could always find and use something 
else to good effect. The Kalaheo engineer- 
ing boys are building their experience and 
their models on this same principle. 


Prize for Young Aviators 


The American Society for the Promo- 
tion of Aviation, New York City, offers a 
prize of one thousand dollars to the first 
boy or girl under eighteen years who 
pilots a plane from San Francisco to 
Boston. Competing young aviators must 
have licenses. 
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_ “25 Beacon Street” to Continue 


Old address for new building—Progress of construction 


“25 Beacon Street” will continue. Per- 
mission has been obtained from the proper 
authorities of the city of Boston, Mass., 
to change the number of the new Unitarian 
building from 32 to 25 Beacon Street. 
Thus will be perpetuated the address 
familiar to Unitarians for two generations. 
This renumbering is made possible because 
of the fact that there are no buildings (ex- 
cept the State House, which is not num- 
bered) between the old location and new. 

Labor Day found the masons putting up 
the sixth and last story of the new build- 
ing. The exterior work has progressed 
sufficiently at the present time to give an 
accurate idea of how the completed build- 
ing is to look. The red brick walls and 
granite trimming are handsome in them- 
selves, and provide a fitting and suitable 
frame for the green of the State House 
lawn. 

On two floors, the third and fourth, the 
partitions are already in place, and in- 
terior construction work is being pushed on 
all the floors. This means that all work 
has moved along according to schedule. 

The work has not been done, however, 


entirely without difficulty, chiefly due to 
the fact that the building itself covers 
the entire lot of land, leaving no vacant 
space except the sidewalk on Beacon 
Street for the storage of building materials 
and the mixing of concrete. 

Nor has the work been entirely without 
incidents of interest. The chief of these 
was the accidental discovery of the well 
that probably supplied John Hancock and 
his household with water. The discovery 
was made after the rear wheels of a truck 
loaded with heavy building material had 
broken through the sidewalk as the truck 
was being backed up to the front of the 
building. When the truck had been un- 
loaded and extricated, the old well was dis- 


covered. Examination proved it to be forty - 


feet deep with well stoned-up sides still 
in good repair. The wooden covering over 
the top of the well had rotted away and 
entirely disappeared. When discovered 
the well was dry, the water probably hav- 
ing been drained off at the time the Cam- 
bridge subway, which passes almost 
directly underneath this point, was cut 
through Beacon. Hill. 


Unitarian Farm Paper Editor | 
in South Champions Liberty 


The Southern Agriculturist, which is 
published at Nashville, Tenn., and which 
goes into 500,000 Southern homes, is edited 
by E. E. Miller, one of the early members 
of the First Unitarian Church in Nash- 
ville. Mr. Miller fearlessly attacked the 
Anti-Evolution Law when it was being con- 
sidered by the legislature, declaring that 
its enactment would be “a crime against 
the children of the State and against the 
spirit of religious liberty which inspired 
this Republic at its founding.” 

In the same outspoken fashion he later 
wrote an editorial: “If Thomas Jefferson 
Lived To-day in Tennessee.” He said, in 
part: 

_ “Tf Thomas Jefferson were living to-day, 
_he would find himself a rather unpopular 
citizen in some States—in Tennessee, for 
example. There are counties in Tennessee 
in which Thomas Jefferson, according to 
the tests imposed by the county school 
boards on prospective  school-teachers, 
would not be eligible to teach school. Nor 
would his great coworker for freedom and 
his great political rival, John Adams. Nor 
would such American philosophers and 
educators as Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
William Ellery Channing, Horace Mann 
and Charles W. Eliot, to mention a few 
out of a host who might be named. 

“Worse still, if Thomas Jefferson were 
living to-day, he would find on the statute 
books of Tennessee a law embodying one 
of the things against which he most earn- 
estly fought for the greater part of his 
life. Jefferson had written his own epi- 
taph before he died. In it he did not tell 
of the honors conferred on him or the 
positions he had held. He said nothing 
about his having been a member of Con- 
‘gress or Governor of Virginia, or Vice- 
President and President of the United 


States. He told, instead, of the things he 
had done. There were three of these 
things by which he wished to be remem- 
bered: ‘Author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; of the Statute for Religious 
Freedom in Virginia, and founder of the 
University of Virginia.’ Few men in the 
world’s history have had a nobler epitaph. 

“There is on the statute books of Ten- 
nessee a law that utterly conflicts with 
the spirit of the Statute for Religious 
Freedom of: which Jefferson was so proud, 
conflicts even with the letter of it unless 
it be given the most cramping of literal 
interpretations. 

“*All men shall be free to profess and 
by argument to maintain their opinions in 
matters of religion, and the same shall in 
no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their 
civil capacities’—that is what the Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom says. The 
Tennessee ‘Anti-Evolution Law’ says that 
any teacher of biology who does not make 
his teaching conform to the religious views 
of a certain group in certain of our 
churches shall be fined $100. Thomas 
Jefferson would not be a popular citizen 
in Tennessee to-day. 

“As to this ‘Anti-Evolution Law’—well, 
we should feel ourselves faithless to the 
children of Tennessee, and of the other 
States in which similar laws are threat- 
ened, if we did not protest against it... . 

“Tt limits the freedom of the community 
and of the teacher; it interferes with the 
inalienable right of the child to be told the 
full truth about his studies, to be told 
what the investigators and students of the 
subject have come with practical unani- 
mity to believe; it is, in short, an effort 
to keep the child from learning certain 
facts because those facts do not agree with 
the religious views of certain citizens. It 
is a practical denial of the old American 
doctrine of the separation of church and 
state, an act inspired by religious fear and 
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religious intolerance. It was enacted over 
the protests of members of all our lead- 
ing churches. 

“The truth of the theory of evolution 
cannot be determined by the act of any 
legislature. It cannot be determined by 
argument or disputation. It can be deter- 
mined only by investigation and research. 
That it is true is believed by the men who 
have most carefully investigated and who 
are most capable of passing judgment on 
it—believed by them with scarcely an ex- 
ception. To say that a teacher may not 
tell his children that these men so believe, 
is to deny the teacher a right that is 
inherently his, and—a still greater crime 
—to deny the children their inherent right 
to have the full truth told them about the 
things they study.” 


Two New Memorial Rooms, 
First Church, Dorchester 


The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., has been renovated this summer. 
The building has been thoroughly cleaned 
throughout, and the vestry with its large 
equipment has been beautifully decorated. 
Alterations have resulted in two interest- 
ing memorial rooms, one in honor of Rey. 
Richard Mather, one of the early ministers 
of the church, which will house the Mather 
Library and other materials; the other in 
honor of the distinguished divine, Rev. 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, whose long pas- 
torate brought such distinction to the 
church and town. 

The Harris Room is fitted up as a study, 
with curious and valuable relics. Here 
are collected Dr. MHarris’s voluminous 
writings, of which almost a complete list 
is owned by the church. A recent ac- 
quisition to the long list of relics is the 
original old time double bass once played 
in the church before the introduction of 
the organ. 


Of Dr. Eliot’s Liberalism 


Rey. John W. Rowlett, acting pastor of 
the Liberal Christian Chureh of Atlanta, 
Ga., in a letter to the Atlanta Constitution, 
expresses appreciation of that paper’s ed- 
itorial estimate of the life of the late Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, but also calls attention 
to the fact that Dr. Eliot ‘‘was a Unitarian 
by inheritance, training, and personal con- 
viction, and a loyal member of the Uni- 
tarian Church.” ‘But,’ continues the 
letter, ‘like all true liberals, he was never 
sectarian in spirit, always recognizing and 
appreciating all sincerely religious people 
of whatever denomination or faith... 
Others may think that he was great and 
good in spite of his liberal religious views ; 
we are entitled to think that he was a 
splendid example and illustration of our 
cherished conviction that the highest type 
of Christian character is not only com- 
patible with but impossible without ab- 
solute liberty in religious thinking.” 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—During the Sep- 
tember vacation of the minister, Rey. Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, the pulpit of the Uni- 
tarian Church is being filled by supplies, 
Rev. Edward M. Barney of Lynn, Mass., 
preaching September 5, 12, and 19, and 
Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord, : 
Mass., September 26. 
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Chemists Journey to Priestley’s Home 


Pay tribute to pioneer scientist and theologian 


EMBERS of the American Chemical 

Society, preparatory to their golden 
jubilee meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., made 
pilgrimage to the old home of Joseph 
Priestley, the “father of chemistry,” at 
Northumberland, Pa., on Sunday Septem- 
ber 5. -Here it was in 1794 that Joseph 
Priestley, pioneer Unitarian preacher in 
America, organized the first church in 
this: country to hold the Unitarian faith 
and to bear the Unitarian name. In 1874, 
when the centennial of Priestley’s dis- 
covery of oxygen was celebrated, chemists 
gathered at Northumberland and organ- 
ized the American. Chemical Society. 

Highteen years ago, Unitarians erected 

a tablet in Philadelphia to record the fact 
that in this city, in 1796, Priestley organ-_ 
ized “The First Society of Unitarian 
Christians in Philadelphia.” The name of 
this scientist, linguist, and theologian is 
preserved to-day in the name of the con- 
ference of churches in this region of the 
Middle Atlantic States and in that of the 
Unitarian Society in Northumberland, the 
Priestley Memorial, which though inactive 
still preserves its corporate existence. 
’ Joseph Priestley fled from England be- 
eause of persecution aroused by his unor- 
thodox views in religion and the storm 
ereated by his espousal of the French Rey- 
olutionists. He was attracted to Amer- 
ica by reason of its freedom; he was lured 
by the quietude of the “backwoods” along 
the Susquehanna River, where he made 
his home, rather then in the bustling city 
of Philadelphia. His bringing together of 
Unitarian groups in these two places gave 
him greater satisfaction than anything he 
had ever done. 

Dr. Charles A. Browne, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, spoke 
on Priestley’s life and work before chem- 
ists of this and many foreign lands who 
gathered for the service of remembrance 


at Northumberland. He facetiously re- 
ferred to Priestley’s flight from England 
to America and Count Rumford’s flight 
from America to England as “our first in- 
ternational exchange of scientists.” He 
eulogized Priestley as “one of the world’s 
greatest truth-seekers, resembling closely 
in love of science, in spirit of liberalism, 
in political opinion, and in versatility, 
Benjamin Franklin, between whom and 
Priestley the warmest friendship existed.” 

“The hold which Priestley acquired upon 
the thoughts of men during his residence 
in England and America,’ added Dr. 
Browne, “was tremendous, and his influ- 
ence is destined to remain as long as the 
Pnglish language is spoken. 

“Rumford, the founder of the Royal hi 
stitution and of the Rumford professor- 
ship at Harvard, is another such common 
possession. Unjust suspicions and threats 
of violence obliged Rumford to find pro- 
tection in England; religious and political 
persecutions forced Priestley to apes: an 
exile to America.” 

The purpose of the Priestley Museum, 
dedicated on this occasion, was not, Dr. 
Browne said, to glorify the accomplish- 
ments of Priestley, but to perpetuate a 
knowledge of his life and character. 

“His career,” Dr. Browne asserted, “is 
a refutation of the false idea, so com- 
monly expressed, that the pursuit of sci- 
ence is destructive of religion. . Love for 
seience and devotion to religion were so 
combined in him that his scientific writ- 
ings are permeated with a spirit of lofty 
reverence.” 

_ A feature of the golden jubilee meeting 
of the American Chemical Society was the 
award of. the Priestley Medal for out- 
standing achievement in chemical science 
to Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, for many years 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Emmerton’s New Home 
Who will give this school a dormitory as a 
memorial? 


The Emmerton School at Swansboro, 
N.C., will open on September 27 in its 
new and commodious building.’ It is of 
brick, one story. high, one hundred and 
eight feet long and ninety-two feet wide. 
It contains eight rooms and an assembly 
hall seating two hundred people. The 
school is built around an open court which 
provides an attractive place for pageants 
and open air entertainments. The library 
will be housed in one room of the new 
building. It is hoped to have later an 
electric system to make possible the show- 
ing of moving pictures. 

Six teachers will be on duty when the 
school opens. Also, a matron will look 
after the boarding pupils. It is planned 
to employ a school nurse who will see to 
the health of the pupils and aid in cases 
of sickness in the community. 

Roy Rowe of Watha, N.C., teacher of sci- 
ence, history.and English, will assist Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard in the church work. 
Miss Ruth Bent Hawes, the:principal, who 


has given most generously of her time 
and strengih to this work, will again have 
charge of the school and the Girl Scouts. 
Miss Pearl C. Abbott, who will have charge 
of the commercial course, has had excep- 
tional training, and comes highly recom- 
mended both by teachers and employers. 
Miss Luan B. Hannah will have the kin- 
dergarten and first grade work. She has 


had many years of experience in the kin- 


dergartens of Denver, Col., and was the 
founder and president of a day nursery 
which was considered the best in the city. 
The drawing and grammar grades teacher, 
Mrs. Joseph C. Allen, has been principal 
of grade schools in and near Chicago, 
Ill, and was supervisor of art for many 
years. She assisted her husband, Rev. 
J. C. Allen, in presenting a pageant at the 
Isles of Shoals recently. Mrs. 8. S. Harri- 
man, who’is well known in Unitarian 
circles, has spent many years training 
teachers in Miss Wheelock’s kindergarten 
school. She will have charge of the board- 
ing pupils and the library. Miss Sarah 
Emma Anderson, who has charge of the 
second and third grades, was once a 
student at the Carolina’ Industrial School 
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and is a graduate of the Burgaw High ~ 
School normal course, Greenville, N.C. ; 

Much money will be needed to carry on 
this work in all its activities and make 
it effective from the social, educational, 
and religious standpoint. It is hoped that 
all Unitarians, men and women, will feel 
that this is a piece of work which should 
be maintained at all costs. It makes for 
better citizenship, higher ideals of life, 
better health, a larger opportunity for 
the children, and greater loyalty to Jesus. 

The church is the only organized Uni- 
tarian church in North Carolina, and 
earries on all the activities of a modern 
church. The Alliance, numbering forty- 
four members, raised $225 last year 
toward the payment for land and build- 
ing, and has pledged $300 this year. 

In the near future, a suitable dormitory — 
must be erected—a chance for some- 
one to give a memorial,—the vocational 
work must be developed, and one more 
lot of land purchased to round out the 
holdings and give space for playground 
activities and gardens. 

“Then,” writes Miss Barnard, “we shall 
have a plant that will be a credit to the 
heroic efforts of our Alliance women, a 
fitting memorial to all those who have 
labored so faithfully both at Swansboro 
and at Shelter Neck, and a fitting tribute 
to our Unitarian faith.” 


Dr. Vanderlaan to Pacific School 


Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan, who was re- 
cently called to the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., has 
been appointed to the chair of church his- 
tory in the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry as a part-time professor. 
Dr. Vanderlaan is a graduate of Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Mich., and of the New 
Brunswick, N.J., Theological Seminary.. 
He has studied in Germany, Holland, and 
at Manchester College, Oxford. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Theology 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1924. 


. He is the author of. two books, ‘“Protes- 


tant Modernism in Holland,” and “Funda- 
mentalism vs. Modernism,” a compilation. 
Dr. Vanderlaan was formerly in the min- 
istry of the Reformed Church in America. 


Littleton’s Old Home Sunday 


The First Congregational Unitarian 
Church in Littleton, Mass., observed Sep- 
tember 5 as “Old Home Sunday” with a 
special service at 3 p.m. Rey. George F. 
Patterson, D.D., was the preacher, and 
addresses were made by former ministers, 
local pastors, Joseph Harwood of Lunen- 
burg, Mass., and Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell, president of the North Middle- 
sex Conference of Unitarian Churches. 
Former members and friends of the church 
attended and occupied the old family 
pews. After the service the church ten- 
dered a farewell reception to Rev. and 

rs. Carl G. Horst, who go to Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y.—The Women’s Alliance 
of the Flatbush Unitarian Church held 
nine food sales during the summer to earn 
money for veimie 8 a aisles ofthe 
church auditorium. oan_suehiasy2 
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_. Monarchy in 
She iets _ Meaning of state religio 

HIS SUMMER, for the first time in 

the history of the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics, religion as a factor in 
polities was definitely placed on_ the 
agenda. And, at the invitation of the In- 
stitute, the first speaker to treat of reli- 
gion on the formal program was a Unita- 
rian clergyman, Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, who at a round table on “Public 
Opinion” had the subject, “The Church 
and Public Opinion.” His discussion on 
the present-day curtailment of religious 
liberty in America and the danger of the 
establishment of a state church was pub- 
lished in practically every daily news- 
paper of the country, and many of them 
made editorial comment. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s address led later to an extensive 
interview on the same subject in the New 
York World; and in the Sunday World of 
August 29, Dr. Dieffenbach treated the 
same question in a feature article which 


occupied an entire page at the beginning 
_ of the editorial section. 


His central thesis was thus stated in 
these opening paragraphs of the article: 

“A state religion is one which is rec- 
ognized and preferred to all others. Such 
a religion has been established by law in 
Tennessee. The majority Fundamentalists 
in the various denominations have pre- 
vailed not only in their churches but also 


Personals 


Mrs. Mildred Wasson, prominent worker 
in the Women’s Alliance, is the author of 
a novel published by Dillingham’s in Ban- 
gor, Me., this summer, “The Big House.” 
It has received favorable reviews and has 
gone into the second printing. Mrs. 
Wasson was for a time a director of the 
General Women’s Alliance, and last year 
was president of the Bangor branch. 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie, formerly min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Moline, Ill., while visiting in northern New 
York preached at the Methodist Church 
in Ellisburg, N.Y., on September 5. 


Rey. William HW. Clark, who was min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church -in 
Memphis, Tenn., from 1916 to 1924, directs 
the Sunday Evening Club of Memphis, 
which he organized. With special refer- 
ence to the needs of the youth of the city, 
the Club’s purpose is to “maintain a non- 
sectarian service of inspiration and fellow- 
ship in the business center of Memphis, 
and to help promote the moral and reli- 
gious welfare of the.community.” Mr. 
Clark and his coworkers later organized 
the Community Church of Memphis, which 
conducts the nonsectarian services of the 
Club in a local theatre and is designed to 
help other churches, not to build up its 
own organization. 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Newton Center, 
Mass., contributed a poem, “To Labor Day,” 
to the Boston Herald of September 6. 


_ James L. Adams, a student in the Theo- 


logical School in Harvard University and 
acting minister of the Second Church in 


_ Salem, Mass., returned to his pastoral 
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The Christian Register 


a Democracy 


nm given at Williamstown 


in the Legislature. A dogma has become 
a statute. A virtual state church has thus 
arisen, composed of many sects, with like 
doctrines and political purposes, and the 
effect of their dominance and solidarity is 
the setting up of a monarchy in the heart 
of a democracy. 

- “The fundamental factor in a monarchic 
state is not the King or Emperor, but the 
spiritual dogma that divine right resides 
in a ruler. The real foundation of every 
government in history is not political, but 
spiritual. The monarch is also head of 
the church. 

“A democracy is also spiritual, but it 
believes in no special revelation to an in- 
dividual, and thus in no particular rights. 
The real test of religion in a democracy 
is devotion and service to one’s fellow 
man. The soul of the American idea is 
that our country was conceived in freedom 
and dedicated to liberty. But with the 
rising tide of Fundamentalism, we have 
seen a Legislature assume divine authority 
—become, in fact, exactly what the Em- 
peror or King once was. The Legislature, 
that is to say, is both spiritual authority 
and political legislator. And thus de- 
mocracy as we understand and cherish 
it has disappeared in the State of Ten- 
nessee.” 


duties by aeroplane from the Pacific Coast, 
‘where he yisited during the summer. In 
company with other Salem persons, he left 
Los Angeles, Calif., at 2 P.M. on Wednes- 
day, August 25, and arrived in Boston, 
Mass., on August 30, after having made 
several stops across the continent and hay- 
ing been in the air about thirty-one hours. 


An extensive article in the Worcester, 
(Mass.) Sunday Telegram of August 29, in 
honor of the centennial of the birth of 
Senator George Frisbie Hoar, recalls the 
deed of which he was probably most proud 
in his lifetime. That was his ‘devastating 
refutation in 1895 of the American Protec- 
tive Association, popularly known as the 
A, P. A., a secret anti-Catholic political 
society.” The article adds: “Senator Hoar, 
a Unitarian, was always on the side of the 
oppressed, regardless of religion or race,” 


They Also Participate 


In addition to the published list in THE 
RecisterR of September 9 of Unitarian 
churches and groups which did not partici- 
pate in the Campaign of 1920, but have 
been active in the present work of the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, the following churches 
should be added: All Souls Unitarian 
Church of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; 
First Unitarian Church of Moline, Ill., and 
the Unitarian club of Sioux Falls, S.D. 


San Francisco, Catir.—The First Uni- 
tarian Church has been linked to radio 
station KPO, by a remote control connec- 
tion, for the weekly organ recitals’ which 
are to be given by Uda Waldrop, official 
organist of KPO and municipal organist 
of San Francisco, who is also the organist 
of this church. ‘ 
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Beware of the Unitarians! 


The alarm over the “peaceful penetra- 
tion’ of Unitarianism that animates 
Ernest. Gordon’s “The Leaven of the Sad- 
ducees” seems also to possess Rev. Walter 
S. Greenway, Presbyterian clergyman of 
Philadelphia, Pa. He is credited by the 
press with having recently blamed Uni- 
tarian propaganda for the rise of modern- 
ism in American colleges. ‘“Modernists,” 
he said in an address at Stony Brook, 
L.I., “are nothing but unhatched Uni- 
tarians. Unitarians are flooding American 
colleges with propaganda. The Religious 
Education Association, which does con- 
siderable work in American colleges, con- 
sists of a number of Unitarian workers. 
Salvation by education is the watchword 
of this group.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD AND ROOM.—A large, sunny room, 
on the bathroom floor, of an old-fashioned 
home, pleasantly situated on the main street 
of a historic town, within automobile ride from 
Boston. An elderly lady or two children pre- 
ferred. References exchanged. Address XYZ, 


‘CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern maintains a 
delightful ‘Home Away From Home” for tray- 
elers. Every room with running water, near 
detached bath. A few private baths. 
sive dining rooms near. Quiet, convenient loca- 
tion two squares off Washington Auditorium, 
three squares off White House. Tel. Franklin 
1142. Address, 1912 “G” Street, NorTHWEST. 


MEN and women make $10 to $20 a day. 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnifi- 
cent assortment of 21 Steel-Engraved, Colored, 
Paneled, Bordered Cards and Folders with en- 
velopes. Sells for $1.- Costs you 50 cents. A 
value never equaled. Start early. Write for 
particulars and free samples. WALTHAM ART 
I a a 7 Water Street, Dept. 202, Boston, 
Mass. 


eee 


CONCORD, MASS.. 


Inexpen- 


FOR RENT. preferably furnished, to adults, 
for term of years; moderate-sized . house; 
modern conveniences ; large piazzas ; sun porch; 
garage; about one-half acre land with trees, 
shrubs, vines, garden; unexcelled neighborhood. 
Address owner: Mrs. L. Cora Brown, Hlm 
Street, Concord, Mass. Tel. 721. 
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To find our duty and 
to DO it 


links our lives with 
the life of 


GOD 


Summer Services, 
Cape Rosier, Me. 


Cape Rosier, Me., is a beautiful penin- 
sula almost surrounded by the blue waters 
of Pencbscot Bay. The permanent popu- 
lation is net large, but every summer an 
increasing number of city people find their 
way there to enjoy the cool .climate, the 
trips on land and by water, the woodland 
paths, each with its glimpse of the sea, 
and the wooded and rocky shores. 

Rather more than twenty years ago, 
the native people got together and put up 
a very creditable chapel. The men gave 
freely of their labor; the women held fairs 
and sales to raise money; gifts came in 
from absent friends; the hymnbooks were 
given by the First Church Alliance in 
Portland; some beautiful pictures were 
hung on the walls; and the whole fur- 
nishing of the chapel was and is adequate 
and seemly. At first the ministers of the 
Castine, Me., Unitarian Church preached 


here in the afternoon, but since the com- 


ing of some ministers as summer resi- 
dents, these men have cheerfully and 
gladly borne the responsibilities of the 
pulpit, calling on the chance visitors who 
might be within reach to help them. There 
are no services in the winter, except that 
the chapel is occasionally used for a 
Christmas festival, or for a funeral; but 
every summer, since the chapel was built 
it has been open for Sunday afternoon 
preaching services. The attendance has 
been steadily rising through the years, 
and this summer has averaged over 
seventy persons. For several years Mrs. 
Donald B. Prentice of Easton, Pa., has 
played the organ most acceptably, as- 
sisted from time to time by: Miss Caroline 
McCann of Brooklyn, N.Y., who has also 
sung frequently. 

This summer the preachers have been 
Rev. James A. Fairley of White Plains, 
N.Y.; Reyv..Henry Lincoln Bailey of Long- 
meadow, Mass.; Rev. Edwin Fairley of 
Flushing, N.Y.; Rey. Frederick W. Per- 
kins of Lynn, Mass.; Rev. Orville J. Gup- 
till of the Maine Sea Coast Mission; Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., 
and Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

An offering of $172 was taken for the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission. Bishop McCon- 
nell has generously preached for the Cape 
Rosier church for three years now, and 
this year a large congregation heard him 
and gave him an offering for the Metho- 
dist Social Service Board. Besides this, 
generous offerings have been left with the 
chapel treasurer to keep the property in 
good repair. It seems to be the acceptable 
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THE waysipe putpit|iD I R E C i Ls oO R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presinent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. ; 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chicago 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 
F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 

5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev: WALTER S. SWISHER, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely en uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


WATCH 
THIS 


SPACE! 


thing in Cape Rosier to go to chureh on 
summer Sundays. EF. 


Over KDKA, Pittsburgh 


The morning service of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., will be 
broadcast by ataaoe KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
on September 26, 


Denver Church to Broadcast 


Both the morning service at 11 a.m. and 
the evening service at 745 P.M., in the 
First Unitarian Church of Denver, Col., 
will be broadcast over station KOA, Den- 
ver, Western Electric Company. The min- 
ister, Rev. George Gilmour, is chairman of 
this station’s committee that passes on all 
proposed radio debates on religions and 
evolution, - Teva. 
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$tates will be assisted. 
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For the Foundation Campaign in November 


From coast to coast organization is being completed 


HE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, INC., 

has announced in further detail its 
plans for the closing phase of the Founda- 
tion’s campaign, in which most of the 
churches of the denomination will partici- 
pate during the period of November 14 
to 24. 

As a result of Rant erennes among the 
constituent organizations of the Founda- 
tion, in the near future it is likely to be 
announced that the forthcoming effort will 
be for a smaller financial objective than 
that of $2,128,400, which was published by 
the Foundation a year ago. Many of the 
chief beneficiaries of the Foundation al- 
ready have agreed to reduced allotments. 

The organization of four bureaus, from 


‘which most of the work associated with 


the closing effort will be conducted, has 
‘been practically completed. Through these 
headquarters the New England, Middle At- 
Jantic, Middle Western, and Western 
Capt. Hilton 
Howell Railey will continue to direct the 
entire operation. 

Wayland D. Towner, assistant director 
of the Foundation, will be in charge of the 
Boston, Mass., office at Unity House, 7 Park 


_ Square, which will remain the national as 


well as New England headquarters. The 
New England district will include the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
‘Connecticut, with possibly some Canadian 
cities. A separate type of campaign will 
be used for those churches of this district 
which entered into their final effort during 
the spring of 1926. 

The mid-Western headquarters, under 
the direction of George G. Davis, executive 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, will be located at 105 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., in the offices of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Prior 
to assuming his duties in Chicago, how- 
ever, Mr. Davis will make a tour of some 
of. the Western Conference sessions as rep- 
resentative of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation. States included in the Mid- 
Western section are Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 


Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and western Ohio. 

Headquarters for the Middle Atlantic 
States are to be in New York City, with 
offices in the New York Unitarian head- 
quarters at 299 Madison Avenue. Harry 
A. Patterson will be in charge. From this 
office the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, New Jersey, eastern Ohio, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be furnished 
speakers, as needed, and assisted generally 
in conducting their efforts. 

Unitarian headquarters at 790 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., will be used 
as Western Coast offices during the cam- 
paign, in charge of Carl B. Wetherell. The 
churches of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington will be served from this office, with 


‘the Rocky Mountain churches also prob- | 


ably coming under the division. 
No definite headquarters are to be estab- 
lished in the Southern territory at the 


‘present time, although the churches of 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas will be invited to participate in 
the closing phase of the campaign. <A 
majority of the churches in these States 
will be visited by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt 
of New York City, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, who will 
also represent the Foundation. 

A group of speakers, ministers, and lay- 
men will be on call at each of the bureaus 
for assignment to the local fields. 


Praises a Skilled Workman 


“Charles W. Eliot was a skilled work- 
man in the realm of the intellect,’ said 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell in his Labor Sun- 
day sermon at the Roslindale, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church. “Without genius, he has 
labored and has built permanently in the 
educational world the foundation of human 
specialization for the future. And withal 
he was a man who, without hypocrisy, 
loved his fellows enough to tell them un- 
palatable truths. A citizen who cared 
more for right politics than political 
parties, he used publicity to give his ideas 
for the common weal.” 


Death of Rev. George H. Young 


Rey. George H. Young, aged Unitarian 
clergyman of Dedham, Mass., died on Sep- 
tember 7. Mr. Young was ordained in 
1866, the year of his graduation from the 
Meadville Theological School. Among the 
Unitarian churches which he served were 
the First Unitarian Parish in Woburn, 
Mass., 1879-84, the New South Church in 


Boston, Mass., 1884-91, and the First 
Unitarian Church in Lawrence, Mass., 
1891-1900. 


Enter Unity News 


The Unity chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Springfield, Mass., 
has begun the publication of Unity News, 
a four-page, attractively printed paper 
which is to be issued monthly. Primarily 
the News is intended to establish closer 
contacts among chapter members, but it 
will include the news of all other parish 
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organizations. It is planned to publish a 
series of short articles by prominent 
members of the parish. The committee in 
charge of the publication comprises the 
following members of the chapter: H. L. 
Sullivan, P. A. Wilks, B. Campbell, J. E. 
Warren, C. J. Bartlett, C. H. Manter, and 
H. F. Capron. 


Ridgewood Church Advertises 


‘Beginning Sunday, September 12, Rev. 
Hubert A. Wright entered on his first 
year as settled minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Ridgewood, N.J., after having 
served as a supply for the past year. 
Mr. Wright has become a resident of 
Ridgewood, although retaining his posi- 
tion as the head of the department of 
English in the Hackensack, N.J., high 
school. ; 

This church believes in advertising not 
only its local services, but also the prin- 
ciples and ideals of Unitarianism. Dur- 
ing the two summer months, while sery- 
ices were suspended, the liberal gospel 
was proclaimed through the medium of 
newspaper advertising. An advertisement 
in the September 1 issue of the Ridge- 
wood News, two columns wide, four inches 
deep, announces the opening service on 
September 12, and quotes from Rey. 
Edward H. Cotton’s interview with Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, one of his series 
of “Interviews with Leaders of Religious 
Opinion,” published in THE RecisTER and 
other religious journals. 


Convention Service over WRC 


For information of those persons who 
may wish to listen in on the Sunday sery- 
ice and the sermon of Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce on September 19 at the annual 
chapter convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at Washington, D.C., it 
should be stated that the hour of the sery- 
ice is 11 a.m., Eastern Standard time; the 
station is WRC, Washington; and the 
wave length 469 meters. Dr. Pierce’s topic 
will be “What All Men Desire.” 


Rev. Joseph Hatton Weeks Dies 


Word has been received of the death of 
Rey. Joseph Hatton Weeks of Province- 
town, Mass., Unitarian minister who was 
ordained in 1878. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 1 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


“My 
And you go to Sunday-school and 
—Life. 


“Who was Shylock, Aunt. Ethel?’ 
dear ! 
don’t know that!” 


A military expert predicts that the next 
war will be fought by wireless. From 
what we heard the other night, we had the 
impression that it had started—Punch. 


Young son at the zoo: “You say that 
is the bird of freedom, mamma?’ Mam- 
ma: “Yes, my dear.” Son: “Then why is 
it in a cage?” 


Beau Broadway: ‘“What’s all the ex- 
eitement down the street?’ Beau Forty- 
second Street: “Someone just saw a 
farmer entering the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company.’—Life. 


Messenger to newsboy : “Who's the swell 
-guy ye was talkin’ to, Jimmie?’ News- 
boy: “Aw, him and me’s woiked togedder 
fer years. He’s the editor 0’ one o’ my 
papers.’ —Life. 


Lieutenant Malone: “How would you 
like to have a hop in my aeroplane?’ 


Stewart: “No, sah, I stays on terrah 
firmah, and de more firmah, de less 
terrah.” 

New Maid: “I found this purse upon 


your desk, sir.’ Junior: “I must reward 
you for your honesty. I left it there 
purposely as a test.” New Maid: “That’s 
what I thought, sir.’—Penn Punch Bowl. 


A prominent New Orleans man aboard 
a ship leaving New York for Europe called 
the steward and asked: ‘Are we outside 
the twelve-mile limit?” The steward said 
they were. “Can I get anything I want 
—cocktails, whisky, wine—anything with- 
out violating the law?’ He was told that 
he could. “Then bring me a lemonade.” 
—New Orleans States. 


It was in the living-room of a lonely 
sheepman’s homestead. We had talked of 
the weather, the grass, the stock, and the 
market, and silence followed naturally. 
“What do you do for amusement?” I 
asked. “Wouldn’t a radio set be a boon 
in a place like this?’ “Radio?” murmured 
Dad. “Oh, y’mean a wi'less? Well, I 
CUSIIO .t = EL 
“after a while it’d 
—Smiti’s Weekly. 


get so monotonous.” 


A very High Church missionary—a good 
and devoted soul—was sent out to the 
Adirondacks, where most of the people had 
grown up Baptists. An old man of that 
persuasion died and his family wanted 
him buried from the church. The mission- 
ary, uncertain whether he might use the 
church for an unconfirmed sectarian, tele- 
graphed to the bishop, asking what he 
should do. Back came the cordial answer: 
“Bury all Baptists possible.” 


Dr, George A. Gordon recalls a sermon 
of his in which he said he “was inclined 
to think that Christians were sometimes 
among the most foolish people that the 
Almighty ever made.” The mother of the 
family who heard it, in repeating at the 
dinner table “this wild utterance of the 
minister” was greeted with the outcry 
from her son, a boy of tender years, 
“Mother, dear, that was most untactful 
of Dr. Gordon; there might have been a 
Christian in the congregation !” : 


see,” explained Mum, | 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General ene aa 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SO 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
GEice on 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bo Bou Own 
a Bible ? 


Tf not, let us supply you 


Send for Catalog or call at. the 


Massachusetts Bible 
41 Bromfield St., 


Society, 


Boston 


| 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ape following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


‘HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


PT OUUMUSHUMUUO HUSH P LeU ea 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and- 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 


MacRuffie School 


C_ for Girls Oo 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. ice 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL PARISH. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 11. Sunday, September 19, Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral. 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BD. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, September 12, at 10 a.a.,. 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Rey. Harold. 
ik. B. Speight, D.D, 


AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low 
rates. ‘Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


_ GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist, 
46 Shepard Street Cambridge, Mass. 


| MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 


472 Boylston Street ys 
Opposite Former Technology Buildings 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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